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r Caſe is mach like Cicero! s 


"u'F 


when he undertook to write 
Philo faphy in Latin, there 
eing then no Books 
thai 2 ub ect, but what were 
written in * When ſome told 
C1CERO, that he would take pains \. \ 
to no purpoſe, becauſe ſuch as fludy'd 
Philoſophy, would make uſe of Greek \ 
Authors, and not read Latin Books 
which treated ih it but at ſecond bond, 
and others, who were no Aae of 


CLE 


their Heads with either Greek or 8 
tin: CictRo Wed y'd,. 5 were 
much mi ſtaben; for, e great 
eaſe People will 72 5 1 * La- 
tin Books will tempt thoſe m Phi- 
lofiphers who re none ; antyhey who. 
A 3 — 


[i | 
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already are Philoſophers, by readin 
CT obs, 210 be cer er. bs 
fee how Philoſophy is handled in La- 
Cicero might with good reaſon 
anſwer as he did, becauſe the Excel. 
lency of his Genius, and the great 
Reputation he had acquir'd, warrant- 
ed the Succeſs of all he wrote. But 
in a Deſign, not much unlike his, I 
2n far "from having thoſe Ground 
e Confidence which he had. My pur- 
Peoaſe is to 1 of Philoſophy, but 
not in a philoſophical manner; and to 
raiſe it to ſuch a Pitch, that it ſhall _ 
not be too dry and inſipid a Subject 
eo 7 Gentlemen, nor too mean 
and trifling to entertain Scholars. 
Shou'd I be told, as Cictro was, 
that ſuch a Diſtourſe as this wou'd 
not pleaſe the Learned, becauſe it can 
teach them nothing, nor the [1/iterate, 
becauſe they will have no mind to 
learn; I will not anſwer as he did: 
It may be, endeavouring to pleaſe eve- 
ry body, I have pleas d no body; to keep 
the middle betwixt the Extremes, 2s 
 . difficult; and I believe I ſhall never 
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deſire 7 ut my ſelf a ſecond time to 
the like Trouble. 

Tf this Book have the Luck to be 

read, 1 — to thoſe who have 

any Knowledge of Natural Philoſo- 
_ that 1 = not pretend to inſtruct, 

Gut only to divert them, by preſent- 


ling to their View, in a gay and plea | 


ing Dreſs, that which they atready + 
kuow : But they to whom the Subjett 
it ne, be hee diverted and iu - 
firutted. "The firſt will act contrary 
to my Intention, 77 they ook for Pro- 
fit; and the ſecond, if they ſeek for” 
nothin g but Pleaſure. 

1 have choſen that Part of Phi 
loſophy which is moſt like to excite” 


Curioſity For 7 can more con- 


cern us, than to know how this World © 
which we inhabit, is made ; and whe- 
ther there be any other Worlds lit 
it, which are alfo inhabited as this 
:5? They who have any Thoughts t 
loſe, may throw them away upon ſich 
Subjects as this. But T fog 
who can ſpend their Time 
not be at ſo vain and fruitleſs an Ex- 


pence, 5 
1944 | In 


. 
© 
— — 39390 ms 
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In theſe Diſtourſes I have intro- 
duc d a Woman, to be inſtructed in 
Thin 7 of which ſhe never heard; 
and I have made uſe of this Fiction, 
ro render the Book the more accepta- 
ble, and to give Encouragement to 
Ladies, by the Example of one | 
their own Jex; who, without any ſu- 
pernatural Parts, or Tincture of 
Learning, underſtands what is ſaid 
to her; and without any Confuſion,- 
rightly apprebends what. Vortexes 
and other Worlds are. And why 
may not there be a Woman like this 
imaginary Counteſs? ſince her Con- 
ceptions are no other than ſuch as ſhe 
could not chuſe but haue. 
To penetrate into Things either ob- 
ſeure in themſelves, or but darkly ex- 
preſs'd, requires deep Meditation, 
and earneſt Application of the Mind; 
but here, nothing more is requiſite 
than to read, — to print an Idea of 
what is read in the Fancy, which will 
certainly be clear enough. I ſhall de- 
fire no more of the fair Ladies, than 
that they will read this Syſiem of Phi- 
laſophy with the ſame 2 
| | tha 
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that they do a Romance or a Novel. 
*Tis true, that the Ideas of this Book 
are leſs familiar to moſt Ladies, than 
thoſe of Romances are, but they are 
not more ob ſcure; for at moſt, twice or 
thrice thinking, will render them very 

per [p1cuons. 

| have not compos d an airy Syſtem, 
which hath no Foundation at all. 1 
have made uſe of ſome true Philoſ0- 
hical Arguments, and of as many as 
1 thought neceſſary; but it falls out 

very luckily. in this dubect, that the 

Phyſical Ideas are in themſehves very 
diverting: And as theyconvince and 
ſatisfy Reaſon, fo, at the ſame time, 
they preſent to the Imagination a Spec-\ | 

tacle, which looks as if it were made 
on purpoſe to pleaſe it. 6d 
hen I meet with any Fragments 
which are not of this Kind, I put them 
into ſome pretty ſtrange Dreſs. Vix- 
GIL hath done the like in his Geor- 
gicks; when his Subject is very dry, 
he adorns it with pleaſant Digreſ* 
long. O vip hath done the [ame in 
his Art of Loving; and tho his Sub- 


Jett be of it ſelf very pleaſing, yet he 


thought 


viii The PREFACE. 
thought it tedious to talk of nothing 
but Love. My Subject hath more need 
of Digreſſions than hit; yet I have 
 madeuſeof em very ſparingly, and of 
fuch only, as the natural Liberty of 
Converſation allows ; the greateſt 
Part of em are in the Beginning of 
the Book, becauſe the Mind cannot at [ 
firſt be ſo well acquainted with the _ 
principal Ideas which are preſented 
to it; they are taken from the Subjett _ 
at ſelf, or are as near to it as 18 poſſible. 
I have fancy d nothing concerning 
the Inhabitants of the many Worlds, 
- which ts wholly fabulous: I have 
ſaid all that can reaſonably be thought 
of them ; and the Viſions which I have 
added, have ſome real Foundation. 
What is true, and what ts falſe, are 
mingled together, but ſo as to be eaſily 
diftinguiſh'd. I will not undertaketo 
juſtify ſo fantaſtical and odd a Com- 
poſition, that is the principal Point of 
the Work, and for which I can give 
no very good Reaſon. 

There remains no more tobe ſaid in 
this Preface, but to a fort of People, 
who perhaps will not be eaſily ſatisfy di 

| . ; not 
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not but that I have good Reaſons to 
ive em, but becauſe the beſt that can 
e given, will not content em 7. 
are thoſe ſcrupulous Per ſons, 
imagine that the placing Inhabitants 
any where but upon the Earth, will 
prove dangerous to Religion. 1 know 
how exceſſruely tender {ome are in Re- 
ligiout Matters, and therefore I am 
very unwilling to give any Offence in 
what I 24640 to People whoſe Opi- 
nion is contrary to that I maintain. 
But Religion can receive n0 2 
dice by my Syſtem, which fills an Infi- 


nity of Worlds with Inhabitants, of 


a little Error of the Imagination e 
but rectiß d. When tis ſaid the 
Moon is imbhabited, ſome preſently 
fancy that there are ſuch Men there, 
as we are; And Church-Men, with- 
out any more ado, think bim an A. 
theiſt, who ts of that Opinion. None 
of Adam's Poſterity ever trauell d 
ſo far as the Moon, nor were any Colo- 
nies ever ſent thitbher; the Men then 
that are in the Moon, are not the Sons 
of ADAM. And here again Theo 
would be puzzled, if there 4 
en 
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Men any where that never deſtended | i 
From him. To ſay no more, this is | 
the great Difficulty to which all o- 
ther may be reduc'd; to clear it bya | 
larger Explanation, I muſt make uſe 
of Terms which deſerve greater Re- 
* than to be put into a Pamphlet 
fo trivial, and ſo far from being ſe- | 
rious, as this is. But perhaps there | 
is no need of anſwering the Oljecti- 
on, far it concerns no Body but the 
Men in the Moon: And I never yet 
* faid there are Men there. If any 
act, what the Inhabitants there are, 
F they be not Men? All I can ſay 
' 2s, that I never ſaw them; and tis 
not becauſe I have ſeen them, that I 
ſpeak of them. Let none now think 
that I ſay there are no Men in the 
Moon, purpoſely to avoid the Objec- 
tion made againſt me: For it appears 
lis impoſſible there ſhould be any Men 
there, according to that Idea I have 
Framedof that infinite Diver ſity and 
Variety which is to be ob ſerv'd in 
the Works of Nature. This Idea 
runs thro the whole Book, and can- 
at be contradicted by any Phitofo- 
38 pher. 
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pher. And to think there may be 
more eee than _ it neither a-. 
ainſt Reaſon nor Scripture. If 
2 lorify d himſelf in 0 x 
World, the more Worlds he made, 
the greater muſt be his Glory. But 
1 7 not declare theſe Ideas to be 
Articles of my Faith: When J de, 
T hope I ſhall have the ſame Liberty; 
as the reſi of my Neighbours. 


e 


Advertiſement. 


0 this Edition, beſides the 
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adding of an Evening's Con- 
Sy verſation, which was not in 
the former, there is likewiſe 
added, A Diſtourſe of the ſame 


Author, concerning the Antients and 
Moderns, which has made ſome noiſe 


in the Learned World, and was never 
tranſlated before. The Pluralit 4 | 
Worlds, and this Piece, are 4 1 
mentioned by Sir Villiam Temple, 
in his Eſſay on Antient and Modern 
Learning, the former with great 
Praiſe, and the latter with equal Re- 


ſentment. It is well known which 


ſide of the Controverſy Sir William 
favour d. Every one will judge in 
this, as his Reaſon or Prejudices {wa 


him. But as the Plurality of Worlds 
i chiefly wrirten on the Improve- 


ments 


/ 
„ FI Ke. N 


— 
— 


zents made by the Moderns in Phi- 
Boſophy and Aſtronomy, it was thought 
hat this general Diſcourſe on the 
Queſtion of Preheminence between 
the Antients and Moderns was very 


proper to accompany it. 
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O U would have me, 85 give! | 
you an exact Account how. I 
. my Time in the Coun- 
try, at the Counteſs of D---'s.- 
Are — ſenſible ſuch an exact 
Account will — . to a Volume? op 
(what is worſe) a Volume of Philoſo 

I know you expect another mn; 0 12 


8 2 ainment, a, Dancing 5 : 5 — 


act, md New Welz 


— 4 


theſe wee: + 5 
the 


E 


— 
f 

* 
2 
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Wart” 


| in. ; A * | 5 
my part, I think her very L 


that have done nothi 
fancy are not one tittle the wiſer. 


Palaces have been turn' d infide outward 
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the Subjects of our Converſation. And 
b luck you are a Philoſopher, ſo 
4 it will be no great Diſappointment; 
nay, I fancy, you will be pleas'd, that 1 
have brought over the Counteſs to our 
Party: We could not have gain'd a more 
conſiderable Perſon, for Youth and Beau» 
ty are ever ineſtimable. If Wiſdom would 
_ with Succeſs to Mankind, do you 
think ſhe would not do well to take upon 
her the erer of — 2 ? And 
et was her Com ut O Agrees 
Able, all the Wold would run mad after. 
Wiſdom. But tho' I tell 2 all the Diſ- 
courſe I had with the Lady, you muſt not 
Miracles from me. It is impoſſible 
without her Wit, to expreſs but what ſhe 
laid, in the ſame manner ſhe ſpake it: For 
earned, from 
the great Diſpoſition ſhe hath to Learning. 
Is it a Poring upon Books that makes a 
Man of Underſtanding? I know many 
elſe, and yer 1 
a 


— 


perhaps you ex before I enter upon 
my Subject, I ould deſcribe the L y's" 1 
Houſe, with all its Situation; many great 
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all diſpleas'd with it. The two firſt Days 
drain'd me of all the News I brought from 
London; what I now ſend you is the reſt 
of our Converſation, which I will divide 
into ſo many Parts as we were Evenings 
together. | 


The. Firſt EyeniNG.- 


E E went one Evening after Supa 
Logs per to walk in the Park: The 
Air was extremely refreſhing , + 
— > becauſe that Day Rad 


an agreeable Mixture of Light and Dark 
neſs ; the Stars were in all their Glory, and 


not a Cloud appear d on the azure Sky: --;, 
was muſing on this awful Proſpect; but 


who can think long-of the Moon and Stars 
in the Company of a Woman! I. 
am much miſtaken if that's a time for Con 


_ templation: Well, Madam, ſaid Ito tube 


the Day? The Day, ſald ſbe, 


Night, like a brown Besuß mere Toft 
aud moving. You are genre M Ny 1 


N * N * 8 M 
<1 * — IF. * — 


Cat, 


A fair 
Beauty, is clear and darling 3 but che 


been ver 
hot. The Moon had been up about an hour, - 4 
and, as ſhe ſhone between the Trees, made 


Counteſ5, is not the Night as ere 3 


uw 


of 


1. ü  — — 
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reply d, to prefer the Brown, you that have 
all the Charms that belong to the Fair; 
but is there any thing more beautiful in 
Nature than the Day; The Heroines of 
Romances are generally fair; and that 
Beauty muſt be perfect, which hath all the 
Advantages of Imagination. Tell not me, 
faid ſhe, of perfect Beauty; nothing can 
be ſo that is not moving. But ſince you 
talk of Romances, why do Lovers in their 
Songs and Elegies addreſs themſelves to 
the Night? 'Tis the Night, Madam, /aid- 
J, that crowns their Joys, and therefore 
deſerves their thanks. But 'tis the Night, 
{aid ſhe, that hears their Complaints; and 
hay comes it to paſs the Day is ſo little 
truſted with their Secrets? J confeſs, Ma- 
dam, /aid J, the Night hath ſomewhat a 
more melancholy Air than the Day; we 
fancy the Stars march more filently than 
the Sun, and our Thoughts wander with 
the more liberty, whilſt we think all the 
World at reſt but ourſelves: Beſides, the 
Day is more uniform, we ſee nothing but 
the Sun, and Light in the Firmament; 
... whilſt the Night gives us variety of Ob- 
jects, and ſhews us ten thouſand Stars, 
which inſpire us with as many pleaſant Ide- 
. What you ſay is true, ſaid ſbe; I love 
tb Stars; there is ſomewhat charming in 
them, and I could almoſt be angry with 
.the Sun for effacing 'em. I can Wen 
LOS - . n 
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don him, I cry'd, for keeping all thoſe 


Worlds from my Sight. bat Worlds, 
ſaid ſhe, looking earneſtly upon me, What 
Worlds do you mean? ne Ts 
I beg your pardon, Madam, ſaid 7; you 
have put me upon my Folly, and I begin 
to rave. What Folly, /aid ſbe ?-Tdiſcaver - 
none. Alas, /aid I, J am aſhani'd, L muſt 
own it; I have had a ſtrong fancy ever 


Star is a World. I will not ſwear it 11 


true, but muſt think ſo; becaule it is ſa 
pleaſant to believe it: Tis a Fancy come 
into my head, and is very diverting. If 
your Folly be ſo an ſaid the Coun- 
zeſs, pray make me ſenſible of it; provi- 
ded * Þ 

of the Stars all you would have me. It is 


leaſure be ſo great, I will believe”; +. 1 


ſaid 1, a Diverſion, Madam, I fear you wN. 2 YN 
not reliſh; 'tis not like one of Maler 


Plays: *Tis a Pleaſure rather of theF ancy 88 


than of the Judgment. I hope, n ee, 
you do not think me incapable of it: tet 
me your Stars, I will ſhew you the contrarye © +» 


No, no, I reply d, it ſhall never be Hid 1 


was talking Philoſophy at ten of tlie clock oY 


at Night to the moſt amiable Creature in- 
the World; find your Philoſophers fome- - 
where ele. I 


* —- 7 
—— = 
* 


But in yain I excus'd myſt; pe could 

reſiſt ſo many Charms? I Was forc'd to 

vield; and yet I knew not where to beg; 

For to a Perſon who underſtood nothing 
p 


*, 
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of Natural Philoſophy, you muſt go a great 
way about to — * the Earth may 
be à Planet, the Planets ſo many Earths, 
and all the Stars Worlds: However, to 
give her a general Notion of — 
at laſt reſolv'd on this Method. All Phi- 
loſophy, ſaid I, Madam, is founded upon 
two things; either that we are too ſhort» 
lighted, or that we are too curious: For 
it our Eyes were better than they are, we 
ſhould ſoon ſee whether the Stars were 
Worlds or not; and if, on the other fide, 
we were leſs curious, we ſhould not care 
whether the Stars are Worlds or not; 
which I think is much to the ſame purpoſe. 
But the Buſineſs is, we have a mind to 
know more than we ſee: And, again, if 
we could diſcern well what we do ſee, it 
would be too much known to us: but we 
ſee things quite otherwiſe than they are. $0 
that your true Philoſopher will not believe 
what he doth ſee, and is always conjectu- 
ring at what he doth not, which is a Life 
I think not much. to be envy'd. Upon 
this I fancy to myſelf, that Nature very 
much reſembleth an Opera; where you 
ſtand, you do not ſee the Stage as really it 
is; but it is plac'd with advantage, and all 
the Wheels and Movements are hid, to 
make the Repreſentation the more agree: 
able: Nor do you trouble yourſelf how, 
or by what means the Machines ue he 
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tho” certainly an Engineer in the Pit is af- 
| feted with what doth not touch you; he 
is pleas'd with the Motion, and is demon- 
ſtrating to himſelf on what it depends, and 
how it comes to paſs. This Engineer then 
is like a a z tho' the Difficulty is 
greater on the Philoſopher's part, the Ma- 
chines of the Theatre being nothing ſo 
curious as thoſe of Nature, which diſpo- 
feth her W heels and Springs ſo out of fight, 
that we have been long a at the 
Movement of the Univerſe. Suppoſe then 
the Sages at an Opera; the Pyzhggoras's, the 
Plato's, the Ariſtotle's, and all the Wiſe 
Men who have made ſuch a noiſe in the 
World, for theſe many Ages; we will ſup- 
pole em at the Repreſentation of Phaeton, 
where they ſee the aſpiring Youth liftedup 
by the Winds, but do not diſcover the 

ires by which he mounts, nor know they 
any —_— what is done behind the 
Scenes. Would you have all theſe Philoſo- 
phers own themſelves to 1 Fools, and 
confeſs ingenuouſly they know not how it 
comes to paſs? No, no; * not cal- 
led Wiſe Men for nothing: Tho', let me 
tell you, moſt of their Wiſdom depends 
ae the Ignorance of their Neighbours. 
very Man preſently gives his Opinion, and 
how improbable 2 there are Fools 
enough of all ſorts to believe em. One 
tells you Phaeton is drawn up by a 


the Philoſopher knows no more of thoſe 


we do not believe a Body can move unleſs 


that I fear we ſhall 8 be aſham 
t 
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Magnetick Virtue, no matter where it lies; 
and perhaps the grave Gentleman will take 
pet if you ask him the Queſtion. Another 
ays, Phaeton is compoſed of certain Num- 
bers that make him mount ; and, after all, 


Numbers, than a ſucking Child of Algebra. 
A third tells you, Phaeton hath a ſecret 
Love for the top of the Theatre, and, like 
a true Lover, cannot be at reſt out of his 
Mitſtreſs's Company; with an hundred ſuch 
extravagant Fancies, that a Man muſt con- 
clude the old Sages were very good Ban- 
terers. But now comes Monſieur Deſcartes 
with ſome of the Moderns, and they tell 
you Phaeton aſcends, becauſe a greater 

eight than he deſcends; ſo that now 


it is puſh'd and forc'd by another Body, 
and 2s it were drawn by Cords, ſo that 
nothing can riſe or fall but by the means 
of a Counterpoiſe : He then that will ſee 
Nature really as ſhe is, muſt ſtand behind 
the Scenes at the Opera. I perceive, ſaid 
the Counteſs,, Philolophy is now become 
very mechanical. So mechanical, /aid 4 


of it; they will have the World to be in 
great, what a Watch is in little, which is 
very regular, and depends only upon the 
juſt 1 the ſeveral Parts of the 
Movement. But pray tell me, Miu 
J 
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ou not formerly a more ſublime Idea of ih 
Univerſe ? Do you not think you did then 
honour it more than it deſerv'd? for moſt 
have the leſs eſteem of it fince they have 
pretended to know it. I am not of their 
opinion, ſaid ſbe z ] value it the more fince I 
know it reſembles a Watch; and the whole 
Order of Nature, the more plain and eaſy it _ 
is, to me it appears the more admirable. | 
I know not, /aid I, who hath inſpir'd you 
with theſe ſolid Notions ; but Tam certain 
there are few that have them beſides your- 
ſelf. People generally admire what they do 
not comprehend, they have a Veneration 
for Obſcurity, and look upon Nature while 
they do not underſtand her, as a kind of Ma- 
gick, and deſpiſe her below Legerdemain, 
when once they are acquainted with her : 
But I find you, Madam, ſo much better diſ- 
pos'd, that I have nothing to do but to dra 
the Curtain, and ſhew you the World. 
That then which appears fartheſt from the 
Earth (where we reſide) is called the Heav- 
ens, that azure Firmament, where the Stars 
are faſtned like ſo many Nails, and are call'd 
hx'd, bcauſe they ſeem to have no o 
Motion than that of their Heaven, which 
carries them with itſelf from Eaſt to Welt. 
Between the Earth and this great Vault (as I 
may call it) hang at different Heights, the 
Sun and the Moon with the other Stars, Mer- 
cum, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and _ 
: | W 
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which we call the Planets : Theſe Planets 


not being faſtned to the ſame Heaven, and 


hav my unequal Motions, have divers 
Aſpects and Poſitions; whereas the fix'd 
Stars, in reſpect to one another, are always 
in the ſame Situation: For example; Char- 
les Wain, which is compoſed of thoſe ſe- 
ven Stars, hath been, and ever will be, as 
it now is, tho' the Moon is ſometimes 
nearer to the Sun, and ſometimes farther 
from it; and ſo it is with the-reſt'of the 
Planets. Thus Things appear'd to the Old 
Cbaldean Shepherds, whoſe great Leiſure 
did produce thoſe firſt Obſervations, which 
have ſince been the Foundation of Aſtro- 
nomy; for Aſtronomy had its birth in 
Chaldea, as Geometry was born in 172 
where the Inundation of the Nile confoun- 
ding the Bounds of their Fields, was an 
occaſion of their inventing Mea- 
ſures to diſtinguiſn every one's Land from 
that of his Neighbour. So that Aſtrono- 
my was the Daughter of Idleneſs, Geo- 
metry the Daughter of Intereſt; and if 
we did but examine Poetry, we ſhould 
certainly find her the Daughter of Love. 
F am glad, faid the Lady, I have learnt 
the — of the Sciences, and am con- 
vinc'd I muſt tick to Aſtronomy z my Soul 
is not mercenary —_ for Geometry, nor 
+5 apr kya eng oetry; but] _ 
much time to ſpare as Aſtrono! ; 
P | wy ell elde, 
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Beſide, we are now in the Country, and lead 
a kind of Paſtoral Life, all which ſuits beſt 
with Aſtronomy. Do not deceive your ſelf, 
Madam, ſaid I, tis not a trueShepherd's Li 
to talk of the Stars and Planets : See, if they 
— their Time fo in Afræa. That fort of 
hepherd's Craft, repiy' d ſbe, is too 
rous for me to learn: I love the honeſt Chal- 
deans; and you muſt teach me their Rules, if 
— would have me improve in their Science. 
ut let us proceed: When they had rank'd 
the Heavens in that manner you tell me 3 
pray, what is the next Queſtion? The N 
ſaid 1, is the Dif] _ the ſeveral Parts of 
the Univerſe, which the Learned call, Ma- 
king a Syſtem But before I expound the firſt 
Syitem, I would have you obſerve, we are 
naturally like that Madman at Athens, 
who fancied all the Ships were his that came 
into the Port Pyreum : Nor is our Folly leſs 
ans we believe all Things in Na- 
ture defipn'd for our Uſe; and do but ask a 
Philoſopher to what hy ns there is that 
3 Company of fixed Stars, when 
2 far leſs Number would perform the Ser- 
vice they do us? He anſwers coldly, they 
were made to pleaſe our Sight. Upon this 
Principle they imagined the Earth reſted in 
the Centre of the Univerſe, while all the 
Celeſtial Bodies (which were made for it) 
took the Pains to turn round to give light to 
it. They plac'd the Moon above the z 
C | Mer- 
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Mercury above the Moon, after Venus the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Above all theſe 
they ſet the Heaven of fixed Stars, the Earth 
was juſt in the middle of thoſe Circles which 
contain the Planets; and the greater the 
Circles were, they were the farther Diſtant 
from the Earth, and by Conſcquence the 
fartheſt Planets took up the moſt Time in 
finiſhing their Courſe; which, in Effect, is 
true. Bur why, ſaid the Counteſs, interrupt- 
ing me, do you diſlike this Syſtem? It ſeems 
to me very clear and intelligible. However, 
Madam, ſaid I, I will make it Fang. 3 for 
ſhould I give it you as it came from Prolemy 
its Author, or ſome other who have ſince 
ſtudied it, I ſhould fright you, I fancy, in- 
ſtead of diverting you. Since the Motions 

of the Planets are not ſo regular, but that 
ſometimes they go faſter, ſometimes ſlower, 
ſometimes are nearer the Earth, and ſome- 
times farther from it: The Antients did in- 
vent I do not know how many Orbs or 
Circles involy'd one within another, which 
they thought would ſolve all Objections: 
This Confuſion of Circles was ſo great, that, 
at that time, when they knew no better, a 
certain King of Arragon, a great Mathemati- 
cian, but not much troubled with Religion, 
ſaid, That had God conſulted him when he made 
the World, he would have told him how t0 
have framed it better. The Fancy was very 
atheiſtical, and no doubt the ann 
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Wc would have given the Almighty, was 
he Suppreſſing thoſe Circles with which 
hey had clogg'd the Celeſtial Motions, and 
he taking away two or three ſuperfluous 
eavens, which they plac'd above the fixed 
WStars : For theſe Philoſophers to explain the 
otion of the Celeſtial Bodies, had above 
he uppermoſt Heaven, (which we ſee) 
ound another of Chryſtal, to influence and 
give Motion to the inferior Heavens; and 
wherever they heard of another Motion, 
they preſently clapp'd up a Chryſtal Hea- 
ven, which coſt em nothing. But Why 
muſt their Heaven be of Chryſtal, /aid the 
Counteſs; would nothing elſe ſerve as well? 
No, no, Treply'd, nothing ſo well; for the 
Light was to come thro” them, and yet they 
were to be ſolid. Ariftotle would have it ſo, 
he had found Solidity to be one of their Ex- 
cellencies ; and, when he had once ſaid it, no 
Body would be ſo rude as to queſtion it. But 
it ſeems there were Comets much higher 
than the Philoſophers expected, which, 
as they paſs'd — brake the Chryſtal 
Heavens, and confounded the Univerſe: 
But to make the beſt of a bad Market, they 
preſently melt down their broken'Glaſs, and 
to Ariſtotle's Confuſion, made the Heavens 
fluid; and by the Obſervations of theſe lat- 
ter Ages, it is now out of doubt, that Venus 
and Mercury turn round the Sun, and not 
round the Earth, according to the antient 
C2 Syſtem, 


en na nl 
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Syſtem, which is now every where explo- 
ded, and all the Ipſe dixits not worth a Ruſh. 


But that which I am going to lay down, will 


ſolve all, and is ſo clear, that the King of 
Arragon himſelf may ſpare his Advice. Me- 
thinks, Le the Counteſs, your Philoſophy 
is a kind of Outcry, where he that offers to 


do the Work cheapeſt, carries it from all 


the reſt. "Tis very true, /aid / Nature is 
a great Huſwife, ſhe always makes uſe of 
what coſts leaſt, let the Difference be ever 
ſo inconſiderable; and yet this his, > is 
accompany'd with an extraordinary Magni- 
ficence, which ſhines thro” all her Works; 
that is, ſhe is magnificent in the Deſign, but 
frugal in the Execution; and what can be 
more praiſe-worthy, than a great Deſign ac- 
compliſh'd with a little Expence? But in 


our Ideas, we turn 18 topſy-turvy z we 


place our Thrift in the Deſign, and are at 


ten times more Charge in the Workmanſhip 
than it requires, which is very ridiculous. 
Imitate Nature then, — foe, in your Syſ 


tem, and give me as little Trouble as you 
can to comprehend you. Fear it not, Ma- 
dam, ſaid I, we have done with our Imper- 


tinencies: — then, a German call id 


Copernicus, co every Thing, tear- 
ing in Pieces the beloy Circles of 23 
ty, and ſhattering their Chryſtal Heavens 
like ſo many Glaſs Windows; ſeiz d with 
che noble Rage of Aſtronomy, he ſnatcheth 
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up the Earth from the Centre of the Uni- 
verſe, ſends her packing, and placeth the 
Sun in the Centre, to which it did more 
juſtly belong; the Planets no longer turn 
round the Earth, and do not incloſe it in the 
Circles they deſcribe; if they give us Light, 
it is but by Chance, and as they meet us in 
their Way. All now turns round the Sun 
the Earth herſelf goes round the Sun, and 
Copernicus, to puniſh the Earth for her for- 
mer Lazineſs, makes her contribute all he 
can to the Motion of the Planets and Hea- 
vens; and now ſtripp'd of all the — 
Equipage, with which ſhe was fo gloriouſ- 
ly attended, ſhe hath nothing left her but 
the Moon, which ſtill turns round about her. 
Fair and ſoftly, ſaith the Counteſs, I fancy 
you yourſelf are ſeiz'd with the noble F 
of Aſtronomy; a little leſs Rapture, and 
ſhall underſtand you the better. The Sun, 
you ſay, is in the Centre of the Univerſe, 
and is immoveable; what follows next? It 
is Mercury, ſaid I, he turns round the Sun yg 
ſo that the Sun is the Centre of the Circle 
wherein Mercury moves; above Mercury is 
Venus, who turns alſo round the Sun; after 
comes the Earth,which being placed higher 
than Mercury and Venus, — wr a greater 
Circle round the Sun than either of them; 
at laſt come Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, in the 
ſame Order I name em; ſo that Saturn hath 
the greateſt Circle rounqche Sun, which is 
C 3 the 


| beſt Place inthe Univerſe, and it pleaſet, 
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the Reaſon he is a longer Time in making 
his Revolution than any of the other Pla- 
nets. And the Moon, you have forgot her, 


ſaid ſhe. We ſhall quickly find her again, 
ſaid I; the Moon turns round the Earth, 


and doth not leave her, but as the Earth, ad- 
vanceth in the Circle, which ſhe deſcribes 
about the Sun; and if the Moon turns round 
the Sun, it is becauſe ſhe will not quit the 
Earth. I underſtand you, ſaid ſbe, and I 
love the Moon for ſtaying with us when all 
the cther Planets do abandon us; nay, I fear 
your German would have willingly taken her 
away too if he could, for in all his Proceed- 
ings I find he had a great Spite to the Earth. 
"I was well done of him, Tia j to abate the 
Vanity of Mankind, who had taken 1 

me 


to ſee the Earth in the Crowds of the Pla- 
nets. Sure, ſaid ſhe, you do not think their 
Vanity extends it ſelf as far as Aſtronomy ! 
Do you believe you have humbled me, in 
telling me the Earth goes round the Sun? 


For my Part, I do not think myſelf at all the 


worſe for't. I confeſs, ſaid I, Madam, | 
believe a fair Lady would be much more 


concern'd for her Place at a Ball, than for 


her Rank in the Univerſe; and the Prece- 
dence of two Planets will not make 

ſuch a Noiſe in the World as that of two 
Ambaſſadors. However, the ſame Incli- 
nation which reignsat a Ceremony, n. 
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in a Syſtem; and if you love the . 
Place in the one, the Philoſopher deſires the 
Center in the other; he flatters himſelf that 
all Things were made for him, and inſenſi- 
bly believes a Matter of pure Speculation 
= be a Py of —_— This 3 a — 
umny, /aid ſbe, you have invent n 

Mankind z wh d _ receive ris By 
tem, if it was ſo abaſing ? I know not, ſaid 
, but I am ſure Copernicus himſelf diſtruſt- 
ed the Succeſs of his Opinion, he was a long 
time before he would venture to publiſh it, 
nor had he done it then without the Impor- 
tunity of his Friends. But do you know 
what became of him? The very Day they 
brought him the firſt Proof of his Book, 
he dy'd: He foreſaw he ſhould never be 
able to clear all the Contradictions, and very 


wiſely ſlipt out of the Way. I would be 


juſt to all the World, ſaid the Counteſs, but 
'tis hard to fancy we move, and yet ſee we 
do not change our Place; we find ourſelves 
in the Morning where we lay down ar 
Night: Perhaps, you will tell me the whole 
Earth moves. Yes, certainly, /aid I, it is 
the ſame Caſe as if you fell aſleep in a Boat 
upon the River; when you awake, you 
find your ſelf in the ſame Place, and the fame 
Situation, in reſpect of all the Parts of the 


Boat. Tis true, ſhe reply'd; but here's a 


great Difference, when I awake, I find ano- 
ther Shore, and that ſhews me my Boat hath 
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changed Place; but tis not the ſame with 
the Earth. I find all Things as I left em. 
No, no, /aid I, there is another Shore too; 

ou know that beyond the Circles of the 
ans are fixed Stars, there is our Shore, 


I am upon the Earth, and the Earth makes 


a great Circle round the Sun, I look for the 
Centre of the Circle, and ſee the Sun there; 
I then direct my Sight beyond the Sun in a 
right Line, and ſhould certainly diſcover the 
fixed Stars which anſwer to the Sun, but 
that the Light of the Sun effaceth em: 
But, at Night, I cafily perceive the Stars 
which correſponded with him in the Day, 
which is —— the ſame Thing; if the 
Earth did not change its Place in the Circle 
where it is, I ſhould ſee the Sun always 2 
= the ſame fixed Stars; but when the 

arth doth c_ its Place, the Sun muſt 
anſwer to other Stars; and there again is 
your Shore, which is always changing. And 
ecing the Earth makes her Circle in a Year, 
I ſee the Sun likewiſe in the Space of a Year 
anſwer ſucceſſively to the whole Circle of 


(= TY 


the fixed Stars, which Circle is called the 


Zodiact; I will draw you the Figure of it, 
if you pleaſe, on the Land. Tis no Mat- 
ter, /aid ſbe, I can do well enough without 
it; beſide, it will give an Air of Learning to 
my Park, which I would not have in it: 
For I have heard of a certain Philoſopher, 
who being ſhipwreck'd and caſt Ar an 

| Fa is own 
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nknown Iſland, ſeeing ſeveral Mathemati- 
al Figures traced on the Sea-ſhore, cry'd 
out to thoſe that follow'd him, Courage, 
Courage, my Companions, the Iſle is inha- 
bited ; behold the Footſteps of Men: But 
you may ſpare your Figures; ſuch Foot- 
ſteps are not decent here. | 
i confeſs, ſaid I, Madam, the Footſteps 
of Lovers would better become this Place; 
that is, your Name and Cypher grav'd on 
the Trees by your Adorers. Tell not me, 
ſaid ſbe, of Lovers and Adorers; I am for 
my beloved Sun and Planets. But how 
comes it to paſs that the Sun, as to the fix- 
ed Stars, compleats his Courſe but in a Year, 
and yet goes over our Heads every Day? Did 
3 never, I reply d, obſerve a Bowl on a 
owling-Green? It runs towards the Block 
and at the ſame time turns very often round 
itſelf, ſo that the Parts which were above 
arc below, and thoſe which were below are 
above; juſt ſo it is with the Earth at the 
ſame time that ſhe advanceth on the Circle, 
which ina Year's {pace ſhe makes round the 
Sun; in twenty four Hours ſhe turns round 
herſelf, ſo that in twenty four Hours every 
part of the Earth loſeth the Sun, and reco- 
vers him again, and as it turns towards the 
Sun, it ſeems to riſe; and as it turns from 
him, it ſeems to fall. It is very pleaſant, 
ſaid ſbe, that the Earth muſt take all 4 
her ſelf, and the Sun do nothing. _ 
When 
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when the Moon, the other Planets and the 
fixed Stars ſeem to go over our Heads ever 
twenty four Hours, you'll ſay that too is on- 
ly Fancy? Pure Fancy, ſaid I, which pro- 
ceeds from the ſame Cauſe; for the Planets 
compleat their Courſes round the Sun at un- 
equal times, according to their unequal dil- 
tances; and that which we ſee to Day an- 
ſwer to a certain Point in the Zodiack or 
Circle of the fixed Stars, to-morrow we cc 
anſwer to another Point, becauſe it. is ad- 
vanc'd on its own Circle, as well as we arc 
advanced upon ours. We move, and the 
Planets move too, which muſt make a great 
Alteration ; ſo that what ſeems irregular in 
the Planets, proceeds only from our Moti- 
on, when in truth they are all very regular. 
I will ſuppoſe em fo, /aid the Counteſs ; but 
I would not have their Regularity put the 

Earth to ſo great Trouble: Methinks you 
exact too much Activity from ſo ponderous 
a Maſs. But, ſaid I, had you rather that the 
Sun and all the Stars, which are vaſt great 
Bodies, ſhould in twenty four Hours travel 
ſuch an Infinity of Miles, and make fo pro- 
digious a Tour as they needs muſt, if the 
Earth did not turn round it ſelf every twen- 
| ty four Hours; Oh, ſaid ſbe, the Sun and 
the Stars are all Fire, their Motion is not ve- 
ry difficult; but the Earth, I fancy, is a little 
_ unwieldy. That ſignifies nothing, 7088 
for what do you think of a Firſt- _ 
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which carries near an hundred Guns, and a 
thouſand Men, beſides her Proviſions and 
other Furniture ? You ſee one Puff of Wind 
makes it ſail on the Water, becauſe the Wa- 
ter is liquid, and being eaſily — doth 
very little reſiſt the Motion of the Ship: So 
the Earth, tho' never ſo maſſive, is as eaſily 
borne up by the Celeſtial Matter, which is 
a thouſand times more fluid than the Water, 
and fills all that great Space where the Pla- 
nets float; for Where would you the Earth 
mould be faſtened to reſiſt the Motion of the 
Celeſtial Matter, and not be driven by it? 
You may as well fancy a little Block of 
Wood can withſtand the Current of a Ri- 


ver. But pray, /aid ſbe, how can the Earth, 


with all its Weight, be borne up by your 
Celeſtial Matter, which muſt be very light, 
becauſe it is ſo fluid ? It doth not argue, /aid 
V that what is moſt fluid is moſt light: For 
what think you of the great Veſſel I menti- 
on'd but now, which with all its Burden is 
yet lighter than the Water it floats on? I 
will have nothing to do with that great Veſ- 
ſel, /aid ſbe; — I begin to apprehend my 

ſelf in ſome danger on ſuch a \V hirlegig as 
you have made of the Earth. There is no 
danger, Treply'd : But, Madam, if you are 
afraid, we will have the Earth ſupported by 
tour Elephants, as the Indians believe it. 
Hey day, yd ſhe, here's another Syſtem 
however, I love thoſe People for taking * 
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neceſſary, ſaid ſhe; I have courage cn 
Cy N- 
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of themſelves; they have a good Foundati- 
on to truſt to, while you Copernicians are 2 
little too venturous with the Celeſtial Mat- 
ter: And yet I fancy, if the Indians thought 
the Earth in the leaſt danger of ſinking, they 
would double their Number of Elephants. 
They do well, /aid I, _—_— at her Far- 
cy, who would ſleep in Fear? And if you 
have occaſion for 'em to-night, we will put 
as nap as you pleaſe = rn Syſtem; we can 
take em away again by degrees, as you grow 
better confirms 51 Jo not chink nw 


ſ 


to turn. Youſhall turn with pleaſur 
dam, /aid I, and ſhall find delightful Idea 
in this Syſtem : For example, ſometimes, I 
fancy my ſelf ſuſpended in the Air without 
any Motion, while the Earth turns round 
me in twenty four Hours; I ſee I know not 
how many different Faces paſs under me, 
ſome white, ſome black, and ſome tauny; 
ſometimes I ſee Hats, and ſometimes Tur- 
bants; now Heads with Hair, and then 
ſhav'd Heads; here I ſee Cities with Stce- 
ples, others with Spires and Creſcents, 0- 
thers with Towers of Porcelain, and anon 
great Countreys with nothing but Cotta. 
Here I ſee vaſt Oceans, and there moſt 
orrible Deſarts: In ſhort, I diſcover the 
infinite Variety which is upon the Surface 
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of the Earth. I n ſhe, twenty 


very well be- 


four hours would thus 
ftow'd, 
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ow'd, ſo we were in the ſame place where 
e are now, I do not mean in the Park; but 
e will ſuppoſe our ſelves in the Air, other 
People continually paſſing by, who take up 
dur Place, and at the end of twenty four 
ours we return to it again. 3 
CoetRNicvs himſelf, /aid I, could not 
have comprehended it Firſt then, 
ve ſee ſome of our Neighbours by 
up to the Ears in Politicks, yet ſettli 
their Nation no better than we do the Worl 
in the Moon; then follows a great Sea, per- 
haps a Fleet of Ships, perhaps a Mackrel- 
Boat, no matter whether; then come ſome 
of the Iroquois going to eat a Priſoner for 
their Breakfaſt, who as little concern'd 
as his Devourers; after appears the Women 
of the Land of Jeſſ, who ſpend all their 
time in drefling their HusbandsDinners, and 
Suppers, and painting their Lips and * 
brows blue, only to pleaſe the ſt Vil- 
lains in the World; then the fair Circaſians. 
who are very free of their Favours, and 
grant all to * firſt Comer, except a little 
they reſerve for their Husbands; then the 
7, 2005 ging to ſteal Concubines for the 
Turks and Perſians; and at laſt our own dear 
Countrymen, it may be in ſome Points as ri- 
diculous as the beſt of em. It is very plea- 
lant, aid the Counteſs, but to imagine what 
you tell me: Tho! if I was above, and ſaw 
"this, I would have the liberty ta daher 
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or retard the Motion of the Earth, accord- 
ing as the Objects pleas'd me more or leſs; 
and I aſſure you I ſhould quickly ſend pack- 
ing the Politicians and Man-eaters, but ſhould 
have a great Curioſity for the fair Circaſſiaus, 
for methinks they have a Cuſtom very: 1 
cular. They are ſo extremely beautiful, ſaid 
Z, that their Husbands have enough, and to 
ſpare to a Stranger. I fear then, ſaid ſbe, 
the Women of our Country are very 1595 
in reſpect of thoſe fair Ladies; for the Hus- 
bands part with nothing here, but keep all 
5 them _ Fn wr = they make more 
e, [reply d, of------Hold your peace, /aid 
foe, and no more of your n I "Har 
a Difficulty to clear, and you muſt be ſeri- 
ous. As the Earth moves, the Air ch 
every Moment, ſo we breathe the Air of a- 
nother Country. Not at all, 7reply'd; for 
the Air which encompaſſeth the Earth, doth 
not extend above a certain Height, perhaps 
twenty gy? — it follows us, and turns 
with us. Have you not ſeen the Work of a 
Silk-Worm, the Shells which thoſe little 
Animals impriſon themſelves in, and weave 
with ſo much Art? They are made of a 
Silk very cloſe, but are covered with a 
Down very ſlack and ſoft : So the Earth, 
which is ſolid, 1s cover'd from the Surface 
twenty Leagues 1 with a kind of 
Down, which is the Air, and all the Shell 
of the Silk - Worm turns at the ſame time. 
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Beyond the Air is the Celeſtial Matter, in- 
comparably more pure and ſubtle, and much 
more agitated than the Air. Your Compa- 
riſon, * foe, is ſomewhat mean, and yet 
what Wonders are wrought, what W 
what Changes in this little Shell? "Tis true, 
Treply'd, but Nature takes no notice of ſuch 
little particular Motions, but drives us along 
with the general Motion, as it ſhe were at 
Bowls. Methinks, ſaid ſhe, tis very ridi- 
eulous to be upon a thing that turns, and yet 
not be well aflur'd that it doth turn; and to 
tell you the Truth, I begin to diſtruſt the 
Reaſons you give why we ſhould not be ſen- 
ſible of the Motion of the Earth; for is it 

oſſible there ſhould not ſome little Mark 

e left, by which we might perceive it? 

ALL Motions, ſaid I, the more common 
and natural they are, are the leſs percepti - 
ble; and this holds true even in Morality. 
The Motion of Self- love is ſo natural to us, 
that for the moſt part we are not ſenſible of 
it, and we believe we act by other Princi- 
ples. You are Moralizing, /aid ſbe, to 4 
Queſtion of Natural — But tis 
enough for the firſt time; let us now go 
home, and meet here again to-morrow, you 
with your Syſtems, and I with my Igno- 
A 

In returning back to the Caſtle, that I 
might fay all I could on the Subject, I told 
her of a third Syſtem, invented 3 
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Brabe, who had fixed the Earth in the Cen- 
tre of the World, turn'd the Sun round the 
Earth, and the reſt of the Planets round the 
Sun; for ſince the new Diſcoveries, there 
was no way left to have the Planets turn 
round the Earth. But the Counteſs, who 
had a quick Apprehenſion, ſaid, ſhe thought 
it was too ed, 8 ſo many great 
Bodies, to exempt the Earth only from 
ing round the Sun; that it was impro- 
per to make the Sun turn round the 
when all the Planets turn round the Sun: 
And that tho this Syſtem was to prove the 
Immobility of the Earth, yet ſhe thought it 
very improbable. So we reſolv'd to ſtick to 
Copernicus, whoſe Opinion we thought moſt 
uniform, probable, and diverting. 


The Second EVENING. 


7 N N the Morning I ſent to the Coun- 
NS, = 8 tels's Apartment, to know how 


- 
1 


he had reſted, and whether the 
Motion of the Earth had not diſ- 
turbed her? She anſwer' d, ſhe began to be 
accuſtomed to it, and that ſhe had flept ® 
well as Copernicus himſelf. Soon after, there 
came ſome Neighbours to dine with her; 
but they went away in the Evening; 72 
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after Supper we walk d again into the Park, 
and immediately fell upon our Syſtems. She 
ſo well conceiv d what I told her the Night 
before, that ſhe defir'd I would proceed 
without any Repetition. Well, Madam, 
ſaid I, ſince the Sun, which is now im- 
moveable, hath left off being a Planet, and 
the Earth which turns round him, is now 
become one, you will not be ſurpriz d when 
you hear that the Moon is an Earth too, and 
that ſhe is inhabited as ours is. Ico 
ſaid ſbe, I have often heard talk of the World 
in the Moon, but I always look'd upon it as 
viſionary, and mere Fancy. And it may be 
ſo ſtill, aid JI; I am in this caſe as People in 
a Civil War, where the uncertainty of what 
may happen makes em hold intelligence 
with the oppoſite Party: For tho' I verily 
believe the Moon is inhabited, I live civilly 
with thoſe who do not bclicve it; and Iam 
(as ſome honeſt Gentlemen in point of Reli- 
gion) {till ready to embrace the prevailing 
Opinion : But till the Unbelievers have a 
more conſiderable Advantage, I am for the 
People in the Moon. | 
Svpros there had never been any Com- 
munication between London and Greenwich,. 
and a Cockney who was never beyond the 
Walls of London, ſaw Greenwich from the 
top of a Pyramid, you ask him if he believes 
Greenwich is inhabited as London is ? He 72 
ſently Anſwers, No: For, /aith he, I ſee 
D People 
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f 
People at London, but none at Greenwich, nor 
did I ever hear of any there. Tis true, you 
tell him, that from the Pyramid he cannot 
perceiveany Inhabitants at Greenwich, be- 
cauſe of the Diſtance z but all that he doth 
- diſcover of Greenwich, very much reſembleth 
what he ſees at London, the Steeples, Hou- 
ſes, Walls; ſo that it may very well be in. 
habited as London is: All this ſignifies no- 
thing, my Cockney {till perſiſts, Greemwich 
is not inhabited, becauſe he ſees no Body 
there. The Moon is our Greenwich, and e- 
very one of us as mere Cockneys as he that 
never was out of the Sound of Bou Bel. 
Youare too ſevere, ſaid ſbe, upon your Fel- 
low-Citizens ; we are not all ſure ſo filly as 
your Cockney ſince Greenwich is juſt as 
London is, he is a Fool, if he doth not think 
it inhabited: But the Moon is not at all like 
the Earth. Have a care of what you fay, 1 
reply d; for if the Moon reſembleth the 
Earth, you are under a neceſſity to believe 
it inhabited. If it be ſo, /aid ſbe, T own I 
cannot be diſpens'd from believing it; and 
you ſeem ſo confident of it, that I fear 1 
muſt, whether I will or no. Tis true, the 
two Motions of the Earth, (which I could 
never imagine till now) do a little ſtagger me | 
as to all the reſt: But yet how is it poſſible 
the Earth ſhould enlighten as the Moon I | 
doth, without which — cannot be alike? I # 
If that be all, /aid I, the Difference is not I 
geen, 
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t, for 'tis the Sun which is the ſole 
| ox of Light : That Quality proceeds 
only from him; and if the Planets give 
Light to us, it is becauſe they firſt receive it 
from the Sun: The Sun ſends Light to the 
Moon, and ſhe reflects it back on the Earth ; 
The Earth in the ſame manner receives 
Light from the Sun, and ſends it to the 
Moon; for the Diſtance is the ſame between 
the Earth and the Moon, as between the 


Moon and the Earth. But is the ſaid 


the Counteſs, as fit to ſend back the Light 
of the Sun, as the Moonis? You are alto- 
gether for the Moon, /aid I, ſhe is much 
oblig'd to youz but you muſt know that 
Light is made up of certain little _ 
which rebound from what is ſolid, but pals 
thro' what admits of an entrance in a right 
Line, as Air or Glaſs ; fo that, that which 
makes the Moon enlighten us, is, that ſhe 
is a firm and ſolid Body, from which the 
little Balls rebound ; and we muſt deny our 
Senſes, if we will not allow the Earth the 
ſame Solidity. In ſhort, the Difference is 
how we are ſeated; for the Moon being at 
ſo vaſt a diſtance from us, we can only diſ- 

cover her to be a Body of Light, and do not 
ceive that ſhe is a great Maſs, altogether 
ke the Earth: Whereas, on the contrary, 
becauſe we are ſo near the Earth, we know 
her to be a great Maſs, but do not difcover 
her to be a Body of Light, for want of the 
D 2 due 
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due diſtance. It is juſt ſo with us all, /aid 
the Counteſs ; we are dazled with the Quali- 
Fortune of thoſe who are above us; 
when, do but look to the bottom, and we 
are all alike. 
VxꝝXV true, ſaid I; we would judge of 
all things, but ſtill ſtand in the wrong place: 
We are too near to judge of our ſelves, and 
too far off to know others. So that the true 
way to ſee things as they are, is to be be- 
tween the Moon and the to be pure- 
ly a Spectator of this World, and not an In- 
habitant. I ſhall never be ſatisfy' d, ſaid ſbe, 
for the Injuſtice we do the Earth, and the 
too favourable Opinion we have of the 
Moon, till you aſſure me that the People in 
the Moon are as little acquainted with their 
Advantages as we are with ours, and that 
they take our Earth for a Planet, without 
ge] theirs 1s one wy" 0 no 
it, ſaid J; we appear to them to perform 
very regularly 4 — of Plane: 
Tis true, * do not ſee us make a Circle 
round ti ut that is no great Matter. 
That f the Moon which was turn'd 
towards Mat the beginning of the World, 
hath been turn'd towards us ever ſince; the 
Eyes, Mouth, and Face, which we have 
fancied of the Spots in her, are ſtill the ſame; 
and if the other oppoſite half ſhould appear 
tous, we ſhould no doubt fancy another Fi- 
gure from the different Spots that are 1050 
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Not but that the Moon turns upon her ſclfs 
and in the ſame time that ſhe turns round the 
Earth, that is in a Month; but while ſhe is 
making that turn upon her ſelf, and that ſhe 


ſhould hide a Cheek for exampl 1 a 
pear ſomewhat elſe to us, ſhe ce 2 like 
part of her Circle round the and ſtil 
preſents to us the ſame Cheeks : So that the 
Moon, who in reſpect of the Sun and 
turns round her ſelf; ift reſpect of us, doth 
ſeem to her to riſe and 
ſet in the ſpace of fifteen Days; but for our 
Earth, it ap to her to be held up in the 
ſame place o — ne Tis true, this 
apparent Immobility is not very agreeab 
2 a Body which ould paſs. for a Planet, 
but it is not altogether perfect; the Mogn 
hath a kind of trembling, which cauſeth a 
little Corner of her Face to be ſometimes hid 
_ us, and a — * of the o aud. 
appears; but then, n m or 
ſhe . . that inde us, — fan- 
cics that we have in the Heavens the Moti- 
on of a Pendulum, which vibrates to and fro. 
I find, ſaith the Counteſs, the Planets are 
juſt like us; we caſt that upon others 
which is in ourſelves: The Earth faith, 
Tig not I that turn; tis the Sun: The 
Moon faith, *T:s not I that ſhake; "tis the 
Earth There is a great deal of Error eve- 
where. But I would not adviſe you, 
ad 1, to undertake the reforming it z _ 


le 
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had better convince yourſelf of the entin 
Reſemblance of the and the Moon, 
Imagine then theſe two great Bowls held 
up in the Heavens; you know that the 
Sun always enlightens the one half of: 
Body that is round, and the other half i; 
in the Shadow: There is then one half 
of the Earth, and one half of the Moon, 
which is enlighten'd oy the Sun; that i, 
which hath Day, and the other half which 
is Night. Obſerve, alſo, that as a Ball has 
leſs force after it hath been ſtruck againſt 
a Wall, which ſends it to the other ſide; 
ſo Light is weakned when it is reflected. 


This pale Light which comes to us from 


the Moon, is the very 1 of the Sun; 
but it cannot come to us from the Moon 
but by Reflexion: it hath loſt much of 
the Force and Luſtre it had when it came 
directly from the Sun upon the Moon; 
and that bright Light which ſhines di- 
rectly upon us from the Sun, and which 
the reflects upon the Moon, is 
pale and weak when it arrives there: 80 
that the Light which appears to us in the 
Moon, and which enlightens our a, ws 
is the Parts of the Moon which have Day; 
and that Part of the Earth which hath Day, 
when it is 1 mg to the Part of the 
Moon which hath Night, gives Light to 
it. All depends upon bow the Moon and 
the Earth behold one another. At the He- 


ginning 
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inning of the Month, we do not ſee the 
* ſhe is between the Sun and 
us; that Half of her which hath Day, is 
then turned toward the Sun; and that 
Half which hath Night, turn d toward us, 
we cannot ſee it then, becauſe it hath no 
Light upon it: But that, Half of the 
Moon which hath Night, being turned 
to the Half of the Earth which hath Day, 
ſces us without being perceiv'd; and we 
then appear to them juſt as the Full-Moon 
doth to us. So that, as I may ſay, the 
People of the Moon have then a full Earth 3 
but the Moon being advanc'd upon her 
Circle of a Month, comes from under the 
Sun, and begins to turn toward us, a little 
Corner of the Half which is Light; there's 
the Creſcent: Then thoſe Parts of the 
Moon which have Night do not fee all 
the Halfof the Earth which hath Day, and 
we are then in the Wayn to them. 

I comprehend you very well, ſaid the 
* z the People in the Moon have a 
Month quite contrary to us; when we 
have a full Moon, their Half of the Moon 
which is light, is turned to our Half of 
the Earth which is dark; they do not ſee 
us at all, and they have then a new Earth; 
= - a = now — — come 
the Echpſes? You m that, 
ſaid Iz, when it is nets Moon: thet ſhe is 
between the Sun and us, and all her dark 
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Half is turned towards us who have Light, 
that obſcure Shadow is caſt upon us; i 
the Moon be directly under the Sun, that 
Shadow hides him from us, and at the 
ſame time obſcures a Part of that Half of 
the Earth which is light, which was ſeen 
by that Half of the Moon which was dark: 
Here then is an Eclipſe of the Sun to us 
during our Day, and an Eclipſe of the 
Earth to the des during her Night. 
When it is full Moon, the Earth is 
tween her and the Sun, and all the dark 
Half of the Earth is turned towards al 
the light Half of the Moon; the Shadow 
then of the Earth caſts itſelf towards the 
Moon, and if it falls on the Moon, it ob- 
ſcures that light Half which we ſee, which 
hath then Day, and hinders the Sun from 
ſhining on it. Here then is an Eclipſe ot 
the Moon to us during our Night, and a 
" Eclipſe of the Sun to the Moon during 
our Day: But the Reaſon that we have 
not Eclipſes every time that the Moon 
between the Sun and the Earth, or the 
Earth between the Sun and the Moon, is 
becauſe theſe three Bodies are not exact ij 
placed in aright Line, and by conſequence 
that, that ſhould make the Eclipſe, caſts its 
Shadow a little beſide that which ſhould 
8 1 Pp „ . 
am ſurprized, /aid the Counteſs 
there ſhould be ſo little Myftery 4 Ecli 
| * Ie 
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ſes, and that the whole World ſhould not 
know the cauſe of em. Nor never will, 


ſaid I, as ſome People go about it. In the 


Eaft- Indies, when the Sun and Moon are 
in Eclipſe, they believe a certain Devil 
who hath black Claws, is ſeizing on thoſe 
Planets with his Talons; and during that 
time the Rivers are cover'd with the Heads 
of Indians, who are up to the Neck in 
Water, becauſe they eſtcem it a very de- 
vout Poſture, to implore the Sun and the 
Moon to defend themſelves inſt the 
Devil. In America, they are perſuaded that 
the Sun and the Moon, when eclips'd, are 
angry; and what is it they will not do to 
be reconciled with them? The Greeks, 
who were ſo refined, did they not believe 
the Moon was enchanted, and that the 
Magicians forc'd her to deſcend from Hear 
ven, and ſhed a dangerous Juice on the 
Plants? Nay, what a panick Fear wer 
we in, above thirty Years ago, at an Eclipſ 
of the Sun? How many le hid them- 
ſelves in their Cellars; and all the Philo- 
ſophers of Greſham could not perſuade them 
to come out till the Eclipſe was over? 
Methinks, /aid ſbe, tis ſcandalous for 
Men to be ſuch Cowards; there ought to 
be a general Law of Mankind to prohibjr 
the diſcourſing of Eclipſes, that we might 
not call to mind the Follies that have been 
lad and done upon * Subject. * 
| aw. 
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Law then, /aid I, muſt aboliſh even the 
memory of all Things, and forbid us to 
ſpeak at all; for I know nothing in the 
orld which is not a Monument of the 
Folly of Man. 
Bor what do you think, ſaid ſbe, of the 
=; le in the Moon; are they as afraid of 
clipſe as we are? It woold be very 
burteſage for the Indians there to be upto 
the Neck in Water; that the N 
ſhould believe the Earth angry with them; 
the Greeks fancy we were bewitched, and 
would deſtroy their Plants; in- ſhort, that 
we ſhould cauſe the ſame Conſternation 
among them, as they do here. And why 
not, ſaid 7: Ido not doubt it at all; for 
why ſhould the People of the Moon have 
more Wit than we? What right have 
ey to — us, and not we them? 

For m believe that ſince a prodi- 
gious ns pany of Men have been, and 
ill are, — Took to adore the Moon, 
there are g's po in the Moon that worſhip 
the Earth, and that we are upon our Knee 
the one to the other. But 1 ſaid ſbe, 
we don't pretend to ſend any Influences to 


| 
the Moon, and to give a Criſis to her Sick; i 
C 


if the People have any Wit in thoſe Parts 
they will ſoon deſtroy the Honour we flat. . 


ter ourſelves with, and I fear we ſhall 
_ the Diſadvantage. 


it 
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Fear it not, Madam, /aid I; do you 
think we are the only Fools of the Uni- 
verſe? Is it not conſiſtent with Ignorance, 
to ſpread” itſelf every where? Tis true, 
we can only gueſs at the Folly of the Peo- 
ple in the Moon, but I no more doubt it, 
than I do the moſt authentick News that 
comes from thence... What News comes 
from thence, ſaid ſbe? That which the 
Learned bring us, 7 reply'd, who travel 
thither every Day with their Tubes and 
Teleſcopes: They will tell you of their 
Diſcoveries there, of Lands, Lakes, 
high Mountains, and deep Abyſſes. 
fancy i ſaid ſbe, they may diſco- 
ver Mountains and Abyſſes, becauſe of the 
remarkable Inequality; but how do they 
diſtinguiſh Lands and Seas? Very eaſily, 
faid 1; for the Waters letting part of the 
Light paſs thro' them, ' ſend back but a 
very little, ſo that they appear afar off like 
ſo many dark yo z Whereas the Lands 

being ſolid, refle& the whole Light, and 
appear to be more bright and ſhining 
nay, they pretend to be ſo well acquain- 
ted with the ſeveral Parts, that they have 
given them all Names: One Place they 
call Copernicus, another Archimedes, ano» 
ther Galileus: There is the Caſpian-Sea, 
the Black-Lake, the Porphiri Mountains 3 
in ſhort, they have pu liſh'd fuch exact 
Deſcriptions of the Moon, that a very 
E 2 Almanack- 
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Almanack-maker will be no more to ſeek 
J muſt own then, ſaid the Coumeſi, they 
are very exact; but what do they ſay to 
the inſide of the Country? I would ve. 
ry fain know that. Tis impoſſible, In- 
ply'd; Mr. Flamſied himſelf (one of the 
moſt Learned Aſtronomers of our Ape) 
cannot inform you. You muſt ask 
of Aſtolfo, who was carried into the Moon 
by St. John. I am going to tell you one 
of the agreeable Follies of 4rioffo, and I 
am confident you will be well pleaſed to 
hear it: I muſt confeſs he had better have 
let alone St. Jobn, whoſe Name is ſo wor: 
thy of Reſpect; but 'tis a poetical Li. 
.cence, and muſt be allow'd. The Poen 
is dedicated to a Cardinal, and a great 
Pope hath honour'd it with his Appro- 
bation, which is prefix'd to ſeveralot;the 
Editions: This is the Argument. Row: 
land, Nephew to Charlemain, falls mad, 
becauſe the fair Angelica prefers Mam 
before him. Afolfo, a Knight-Exrant, 
finding himſelf one day in the terreſtrii 
Paradiſe, which was upon the top of 1 
very high Mountain, whereto he was car 
ry'd by his flying Horſe, meets St: Jo 
- hu who tells him, if he would har 
Rowland cured, he muſt make a Vo 
with him into the Moon. Afolfo, wh 
had a great mind to ſee Countries, di 


| 
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not ſtand much upon entreaty, and im- 


mediately there came a fiery Chariot which 
carried the Apoſtle and the Knight into 


the Air. Aſfolfo, being no t Philo- 
ſopher, was ſurpriz d to find the Moon 
ſo much bigger than it r'd to him 


when he was upon the to ſee Ri- 
vers, Seas, — Cities, Foreſts, 
nay, what would have furpriz'd me too, 
Nymphs hunting in thoſe Foreſts: But 
that which was- moſt remarkable, was a 
Valley where you might find any thing 
that was loſt in our World, of what Na- 
ture ſoever; Crowns, Riches, Fame, and 
an Infinity of Hopes: The Time we ſpend 
in Play, and in ſearching for the Phi- 
loſopher's Stone; the Alms we give after 
our Death, the Verſes we preſent to 
Men and Princes, and the Sighs of Lo- 
vers. I know not, ſaid ſhe, what became 
of the Sighs of Lovers in the time of A. 
rioſto; but I fancy there are very few of 
them aſcend to the Moon in our Days. 
Ah, Madam, repl'd I, how many doth 
the Counteſs of B ſend thither every 
Day? _ Thoſe that are addreſs'd to her 

will make a conſiderable Heap; and f 
allure you the Moon all ſafe that is 
loſt here below. Yet 1 muſt tell you, 
Arioſto doth but whiſper it, though-eve- 
ry thing is there, even to the Donation 
of Conſtantine, i. e. the Popes have pre- 
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tended to be Maſters of Rome and Italy 
by virtue of a Donation which the Em- 

ror Conflantine made Sylveſter z and the 
Fruch is, Nobody knows what is become 
of it. But what do you think is not to 
be found in the Moon? Folly, all that 
ever was upon the Earth is kept there 
ſtill; but, in lieu of it, it is not to be 
imagin'd how many Wits (if I may fo 
call them) that are loſt here, are got u 
into the Moon; they are ſo many Viah 
full of a very ſubtile Liquor, which eva- 
porates immediately, if it be not well 
ſtopp'd; and upon every one of theſe Vials 
the Names are written to whom the Wits 
belong: I think Arioſto hath * 'em 
upon one another a little confuſedly, but 
for Order ſake, we will — them plac'd 
upon Shelves in a long Gallery. Afolf 
wonder'd to ſee ſeveral Vials full, inſcrib'd 
with the Names of the moſt conſiderable 
Stateſmen, Divines, Lawyers, Cc. Blels 
me, ſaid he, is my Lord and my 
Lord here! Sir Tho. Sir Jo. nay, 
_ oY and 5 —— too! 
8 „in my Country, we look upon em 
as Oracles3 "add; afiie all, it * they 
are but little better than mad Men, if 
not ſtark Fools. I find now the poor 
Rogue was in the right, though he was 
foundly whipp'd for it, who told the 
Judge, that he had ſeen an Aſs 1 
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in Scarlet; and a right Worſhipful Al- 
derman, that he knew not which was the 
greateſt Brute of the two, the Beaſt that 
bore the Fur, or the Beaſt that wore it. 
But had I been there, I ſhould have told 
Afiolfo, the ſawey Knave was well enough 
ſerv'd; for we are not to look upon the 
Man, but the Place he fills: We are to 
reverence a Magiſtrate when and where- 
ſoever we meet him, and to ſuppoſe his 
Merit was the ſole Cauſe of his Prefer- 
ment, tho' we are certain it came by Bri- 
bery or Pimping. But enough of this; 
let us return to our Vials. To confeſs 
the Truth, I begin to fear, ſince I have 
entertain'd you with thoſe Philoſophical 
and Poetical Viſions, | mine there is not 
very empty: However, tis rome Coin 
lation to me, that, while you are ſo at- 
tentive, you have a little Glaſs full as 
well as your Servant: The good Knight 
found his own Wit amongſt the reſt, 
and, with the Apoſtle's leave, ſnuff d it 
all up his Noſe, like ſo much Queen of 
Hungary's Water; but Arioſto ſaid, he 
did not carry it far, it returned again to 
the Moon a little after. - 


/ 


* -＋be Love of one fair Northern Laſs, 
Sent up his Mit unto the Place it was. 
3 E 4 _ Wern, 


Sir Jo, Harrington's Tranſlation of Orlaude Fu- 
| rioſo, Lb. 36, | 
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WELL, he did not forget Orlaxdo's 
Vial, which was the Occaſion of his 
Voyage; but he was curſedly plagu'd to 
carry it, for Heroes Wits are naturally 
very heavy, and there did not want one 
Drop of it: In concluſion, 4riofto, ac- 
cording to his laudable Cuſtom, addref- 
ſeth himſelf to his Miſtreſs in this man- 
ner : . | 


Fair Miſtreſs, who for me to Heav'n ſhall fly, 

To bring again from thence my w ndrin 

| i 

Which I ſtill loſe, fince from that piercing Eye, 

The Dart came forth that firſt my Heart 

| | did bit: 
Nor of my Loſs at all complain would I, 
Might I but keep that which remaineth yet: 
But if it ſtill decreaſe, within ſhort ſpace, 
Idoubt I ſball be in Orlando's caſe. © 


Zet, well I wot where to recover mine, 

T ho not in Paradiſe, nor Cynthia's Sphere, 

Zet doubtleſs in a Place no leſs divine, 

In that faveet Face of yours, in ut fair, 

. | Hair, 

That ruby Lip, in thoſe two ſtarlite Eyes, 

There is my Wit, I know it wanders there; 

And with my Lips, if you would give me leave, 

I there would ſearch, I thence would it re- 
| | [erve, 


Ts 
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Is not this very fine? To reaſon like 
ſrioſto, the ſafeſt Way of loſing our Wits 


5 to be in love; for you ſee they do not 
go far from us, we may recover them a- 


by other means, as for example, by Phi- 
loſophizing, whip, they are gone into 
he Moon, and there is no coming at 'em 
ain when we would. However, /aid 
the Counteſs, our Vials have an honour- 
able Station among the Philoſophers, when 
tis forty to one but Love Rrech our Wits 
on an Object we cannot but be aſham'd 
of. But to take N mine entirely, pray 
tell me, but tell me ſeriouſſy, if you be- 
lieve there are any Men in the Moon; 
for methinks hitherto you have not been 
very poſitive. For m wy, 3 Ido 
not believe there are the Moon: 
For do but obſerve how much the Face 
of Nature is chang'd between this and 
China; other Viſages, Shapes, Manners, 
nay, almoſt other Principles of Reaſon; 
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Inhabitants Men; they are rather Animals 


gain at our Lips; but when we lofe em 


and therefore between us and the Moon 
the Alteration muſt be much more con⸗ 
ſiderable. In the Lands that have been 
lately diſcover'd, we can ſcarce call the 


of human Shape, and that too ſometimes 
very imperfect, almoſt without human 
Reaſon; he therefore that will 2 
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the Moon, muſt not expe& to find Men 
there. ES 
Wurar ſort of People will they be then, 


| ſaid the Counteſs ? Troth, Madam, ſaid |, 


I know not: for put the Caſe that we our 
ſelves inhabited the Moon, and were not 
Men, but rational Creatures, could we ima- 
gine, do you think, ſuch fantaſtical People 
—_ the Earth, as Mankind is? is it poſ- 
ſible we ſhould have an Idea of ſo ſtrange ; 
Compoſition, a Creature of ſuch fooliſh 
Paſſions, and ſuch wiſe Reflections? 80 
learned in Things of no Uſe, and fo ſtupid: 


ly ignorant of what moſt concerns him; ſo 


much Concern for Liberty, and yet ſuch 


great Inclinations to Servitude? So def 


rous of Happineſs, and yet ſo very incapable 


of being ſo? The People in the Moon muſt 
be wiſe indeed to ſuppoſe all this of us. But 
do we not ſee our 1 continually, and 
cannot ſo much as gueſs how we were made! 
So that we are forc'd to ſay the Gods, when 
they created us, were drunk with Nectar; 
and when they were ſober again, could not 
chuſe but laugh at their own Handy-work 


Well, well, /aid the Counteſs, we are ſaſe 


enough then; they in the Moon know no- 
thing of us; but I could wiſh we were a lit- 
tle better acquainted with them; for it trou- 
bles me, that we ſhould ſee the Moon above 

nd yet not know what is done there. 


: Why, ſaid I are you not as much come. 
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len Wed for that part of the Earth which is not 


yer diſcover'd ? What Creatures inhabit it, 
and what they do there? for we and th 
are carried in the ſame Veſſel; they poſſeſs 
the Prow, and we the Poop, and yet is 
no Manner of Communication between us; 
they do not know at one End of the Sy 
who lives, or what is done at the other End 
and you would know what paſſeth in the 
Moon, which is another great Veſſel, ſail- 
ing in the Heavens at a vaſt Diſtance from 
us. 
On, /aid ſbe; for the Earth, I reckon it 
all as good as diſcover'd, and can gueſs at 
the People, tho' I never heard a Word of 
em; for certainly they all reſemble us very 
much, and we may know em better when 
we have a Mind to't : 4 de ſtay where 
they are, and tis no more but going to ſee 
em; but we cannot into the Moon if 
we would; ſo that I deſpair of — 
what they do there. You would laugh 
at me, /aid I, if I ſhould anſwer you ſeri- 
ouſly ; perhaps, I may deſerve it; and yet, 
I fancy, I can fay a great deal to ruſtify a 
ridiculous Thought that is juſt now come 
into my Head : Nay, to uſe the Fool's beſt 
Argument, I'll lay a Wage I make you 
own (in Spite of Reaſon) that one of thete 
Days there may be a Communication be- 
tween the Earth and the Moon: and who 
knows what great Adyantages we may pro- 
cure 
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cure by it? Do but conſider America, be- 
fore it was diſcover'd by Columbus, how 4 
foundly ignorant were thoſe People? They 
knew nothing at all of Arts and Sciences; 
They went naked, had no other Arms buta 
Bow and Arrows, and did not conceive 
might be carried by Animals : They look'd 
upon the Sea as a wide Space, forbidden to 
an; that it was join'd to the Heavem, 
and that beyond it was nothing. Tis true, 
after having ſpent whole Years in maki 
hollow the Trunks of great Trees wi 
 ſharp' Stones, they put themſelves to Sea 
in theſe Trunks, and: floated from Land to 
Land, as the Wind and Waves drove them: 
But how often was their Trough overſet, 
and they forc'd to recover it again by ſwim- 
| 9 So that (except when they were on 
the Land) it might be ſaid they were con- 
tinually ſwimming; and yet had any one 
but told em of another Kind of Navigs 
tion, incomparably more perfect and uſe- 
ful than their Own; that they might: eaſi- 
50 paſs over that infinite Space of Water; 
that they might ſtop in the Middle ot the 
MWaves, and, in ſome Senſe, command the 
Winds, and make their Veſſel go faſt ot 
flow, as they pleas'd ; in ſhort, that this 
unpaſſable Ocean ſhould: be no Obſtacle to 
their. converſing with another different 
People; do you think they would hayehe- 
 lieved you? And yet, at laſt, that Day's 
| . come; 
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come; the unheard- of and molt ſurpri 
Sight appears, vaſt great Bodies, with irs. 

ings, are ſeen to fly upon the Sea, to vo- 
mit Fire from all Parts, and to caſt on their 
Shores ann unknown People, all ſcaled with 
Iron, les, diſpoſe on govern —— - ih 
th carry Thunder in their Hands, 
aw and deſtroy whoever reſiſts 
them. From whence came they? Who 
brought them-over the Sea? Who to - 
them the Diſpoſal of the Fire of Heaven? 


Are they ? Arethey Sons of the Sun? 


for certainly they are not Men. Do but 
conſider, Madam „the Surprize of the An- 
ricans ; there can be nothing —— z and 
after, ſhall any one ſay there ſhall never be 
a Communication between the Moon and 


the Earth ? Did the Americans believe there 


would ever be any between them and Eu- 
rope, till it came to paſs? Tis ge ou 
muſt paſs this great Space of Air Hea- 
yen which 1s een the Earth and the 
Moon; but did not thoſe yaſt Seas ſeem at 
firſt as impaſſable to the Americans You 
rave, I think, ſid ſbe; did you not own 
the Americans were ſo ignorant, that they 
had not the leaſt Conception of 

the _ z but we who know aj _— 
more than they, can imagine an 

going thro? 28 tho' we are aſſured it 
is not to be done. There is ſomewhat 
more than Fancy, I reply'd, when it On 
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been already praftis'd, for ſeveral haye 
found the Secret of faſtening Wings, which 
bear them up in the Air, to move them 
as th pleas, and to fly over Rivers, and 
from — * to Steeple. I cannot ſay in- 
deed they have yet made an Eagle's Flight, 
or that it doth not coſt now and then x 
Leg or an Arm to one of theſe new Birds; 
but this may ſerve to ve gm che firſt 
Planks that were launch'd on the Water, 
and which were the very Beginning of Na- 
vigation. There were no Veſſels then 
thought of to ſail round the World; and 
yet you ſee what Ships are grown 
little and little from theſe firſt s, 
he Art of Flying is but newly invented? 
it will improve by degrees, and in time 
grow perfect, then we may fly as far a 
the Moon. We do not yet pretend to have 
diſcoyer'd all Things, or that what we 
have diſcover'd can receive no Addition; 
and therefore, pray let us agree there are 
yet many Things to be done in the Ages 
to come. Were you to live a thouſand 
Ages, ſaid the Counteſs, I can never be- 
lieve — will fly, but you muſt 
your Neck. I will not, 7 reply'd, be fo 
unmannerly as to contradict a 41. Lady; 
but tho' we cannot learn the Art here, 1 
hope you will allow they may fly better 
in the Moon; tis no great matter whe- 
ther we go to them, or they come to usz 
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ve ſhall then be the Americans who knew 
othing of Navigation, and yet there were 
ery good Ships at t'other end of the World. 
Were it ſo, /aid ſhe, the People in the 
Moon would have been here before now. 
Al in good Time, ſaid J; the European: 
ere not in America, till at the End of 
ome Thouſands of Vears; they were ſo 
long in improving Navigation to the Point 
of croſſing the Ocean. The People in the 
oon have already made ſome ſhort Voy- 
ages in the Air; they are exerciſing con- 
tinually, and by degrees will be more ex- 
dert; then we ſhall ſee em, and God 
nows how we ſhall be ſurpris'd. It is 
ufferable, ſaid ſhe, you ſnould banter me 
u this Rate, and juſtify your ridiculous 
Fancy by ſuch falſe Reaſoning. I am go- 
ing to demonſtrate, /aid I, you reproach 
me very unjuſtly. Conſider, Madam, that 
the World is unfolded by degrees; for the 
Antients were very poſitive, that the Tor- 
rid and Frigid Zones were not inhabitable, 
by reaſon of their exceſſive Heat and Cold; 
and in the Time of the Romans the general 
— of the World was but very little ex- 
tended beyond that of their Empire; which, 
tho' in one Senſe, expreſs'd much Gran- 
deur, in another Senſe, was a Sign of as 
great Ignorance z however, there - were 
Men found both in very hot and in very 
cold Countries; ſo that you ſee the World 
| Des, 35 
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is already encreas d. After that it wa 
thought that the Ocean cover d the whol: 
Earth, except what was then, diſcover'd; 
there was no talk then of the Antipy 

not ſo much as a Thought of em; far 


por 


their Heads at bottom ? and yet 


their fine Reaſoning, the Antipodes wen 
diſcover'd. Here's now another half 0 


the World ſtarts up, and a new Reform- 
tion of the Map: Methinks' this, Mz 
dam, ſhould reſtrain us, and teach us not 
to be ſo poſitive in our Opinions; tl 


World will unfold it ſelf more to us here 


after; then we ſhall know the People in 
the Moon as well as we do now the Anti- 
podes. But all Things muſt be done in 
Order ; the whole Earth muſt be firſt di 


cover'd; and till we are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with our own Habitation, we ſhall ne 


ver know that of our Neighbours. With- 
out fooling, ſaid the Counteſs, you are lo 
very profound in this Point, that I begin 
to think you are in Earneſt, and. belicyc 
what you ſay. Not ſo neither, ſaid 1; 
but I would ſhew you how eaſy it is t0 


maintain a chimerical Notion, that maj 


(like ſome Opinions in Religion) perplex 1 
Man of Underſtanding, but never perfuad: 
him : there is nothing perſuades but Truth, 


it hath no Need of all its Proofs, - but en- 


ters naturally into our U 
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and when once we have learn'd it,we do no- 
thing but think of it. I thank you then, 
ſaid ſbe, for impoſing on me no longer 
for, I confeſs, your falſe reaſoning diſturb'd 
me, but now I ſhall fleep very quietly, if 
you think fit to go home. | 
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p70 HE Counteſs was ſo intent upon 
— et] her Notions, that ſhe would fain 
E have engag d me next Day to 
go on Where I left off; but I 
told her, ſince the Moon and Stars were 
become the Subject of our Diſcourſe, we 
would truſt our Chimera's with no Body 
elle. At Night we went again into-the 
Park, which was now cated to our 
learned Converſation. 15 
Well, Madam, ſaid I, I have great 
News for you; that which I told you 
laſt Night of the Moon's being inhabited, 
may not be ſo now. There is a new Fan- 
cy got into my Head, which puts thoſe 
People in great danger. I cannot ſuffer 


it, /aid ſhe bg were preparing. 410 
it from em, and now 
. 


re 
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there are no ſuch People in Nature: Once 
you would have me believe the Moon was 
inhabited; I ſurmounted the Difficulty I 
and will now believe it. Vou ate 

little too nimble, I reply'd; did I not ad- 
viſe you never to be entirely conyinc'd in 
Things of this Nature, but to reſerve half 
of your Underſtanding free and di d 
that you may admit of the contrary Opi- 
nion, if there be any Occaſion? I care not 
for your Sentences, /aid ſhe, let us come to 
Matter of Fact. Are we not to confider 
the Moon as Greenwich? No, ſaid [; the 
Moon doth not ſo much reſemble the Earth, 
as Greenwich doth London The Sun draws 
from the Earth and Water, Exhalations 
and Vapours, which mounting to à cer- 
tain Height in the Air, do there aſſemble 
and form the Clouds; thoſe uncertain 
Clouds are driven irregularly round the 
Globe, ſometimes ſhadowing one Coun- 
iry, and ſometimes another : He, then, 
who beholds the Earth. from afar off, wil 


| ſee frequent Alterations upon its Surface, 

becauſe a great Country, overcaſt witl 

Clouds, will appear dark or light, as the 
e 


Clouds ſtay, or paſs over it; he will ſer 
the Spots on the Earth often change ther 
Place, and appear or diſappear a8 the 
Clouds remove: But we ſee none of thoſe 
Changes N upon the Moon, Which 
would certainly be the ſame, were 9 
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but Clouds about her; _ on the con- 
trary, all her Spots are fix'd and certain, 
and her light Parts continue where they 
were at firſt, which truly is a great Mis- 
fortune; for by this reaſon, the Sun draws 
no Exhalations or Vapours above the 
Moon : So that it appears ſhe is a Body 
infinitely more hard and ſolid than the 
Earth, whoſe ſubtile Parts are eaſily ſe- 
parated from the reſt, and mount upwards. 


as ſoon as Heat puts them in motion; 


but it muſt be a Heap of Rock and Mar- 
ble, where there is no. Evaporation : . Be- 


ſides, Exhalations are ſo natural and ne- 


ceſſary where there is Water, that there 
can be no Water at all, where there is 


no Exhalation; and what ſort of Inha- 


bitants muſt thoſe be, whoſe Country af- 


fords no Water, is all Rock, and produ- 


ceth nothing? Very fine, | ſaid ſbe; you" 
have forgot ſince you afſur'd me,, we 
might from hence diſtinguiſh. Seas in the 
Moon; nay, you or your Friends were 
Godfathers to ſome of 'em. Pray, what 
is become of your Caſpian- Sea, and your 
Black-Lake ? All Conjecture, Madam, 7 
reply'd; tho' for your LET fake, IL. 
am very ſorry for it: For thoſe dark Pla- 
ces we took to be Seas, may,. perhaps, ae- 
nothing but large Cavities; tis hard to 
gueſs aright at ſo great a diſtance. But 
will this ſuffice then, /aid ſbe, to extir- 

F 2 pate 
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pate the People in the Moon? Not al- 
together, I reply'd; we will neither de- 
termine for, nor againſt them, I muſt 
own my Weakneſs (if it be one) ſaid fbe; 

I cannot be ſo perfectly undetermin'd as 
you would have me to be; but muſt be- 
ieve _ way, = the otherz therefore 
ray fix me quickly in m inion, 28 
4 de . of the Hi Preſerve 
or annihilate them, as you ſhall think fit; 
and yet, methinks, I — a ſtrange In- 
clination for em, and would not have em 
deſtroy'd, if it were poſſible to ſave em. 
You know, Madam, /aid I, I can deny 
you nothing; the Moon ſhall be no long- 
er a Deſart; but, to do you Service, we 
will re-people her. Since, to all appear- 
ance, the Spots in the Moon do not change, 
I cannot conceive there are any Clouds 
about her, that ſometimes obſcure one 
Part, and ſometimes another; yet this 
doth not hinder but that the Moon ſends 
forth Exhalations, and Vapours. Qur 
Clouds, which we ſee in the Air, are no- 
thing but Exhalations and Vapours, which 
at their coming out of the h, were 
ſeparated into ſuch minute Particles, that 
they could not be diſcern'd; but as they 
aſcend higher, they are condens'd by the 
Cold, and, by the Re-union of their 
Parts, are render'd viſible; after which 
they become great Clouds, which * 


\ 
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te in the Air, till they return back again 
Rain: However, thoſe Exhalations and 
apours do ſometimes keep themſelves ſo 
iſpers'd, that they are A 3 
r if they do aſſemble, it is in forming 
ich ſubtle Dews, that they cannot be 
liſcern'd to fall pms any — — It — 
kewiſe' ha e Vapours whic 
bo out of Nos Soon for it is incredible 
at the Moon is ſuch a Maſs, that all 
ts Parts are of an equal Solidity, all at 
eſt with one another, and all mcapable 
pf any Alteration from the Efficacy of 
he Sun; I am ſure we are yet unacquain- 
ed with ſuch a Body: Marble it ſelf is of 
mother Nature; and even that which is 
oſt ſolid, is ſubje& to Change and Al- 
cration z either from the ſecret and invi- 
ſible Motion it hath within it ſelf, or 
from that which it receives from with- 
but) it may ſo happen then, that the Va- 
pours which iſſue from the Moon, may 
not aſſemble round - her in Clouds, and 
ay not fall back again in Rain, but only 
in Dews. It is ſuthcient for this, that 
the Air with which the Moon is invi- 
ron'd, (for it is certain that the Moon is 
ncompaſs'd with Air as well as the Earth) 
de a little different from our Air, andthe 
Vapours of the Moon a little different 
from thoſe of the Earth, which is very 
probable. Hereupon, the matter — 2 
N 3 $405: 15.1206 
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he Diſtance but inconſiderable, and the 
wo Planets almoſt contiguous, it would 
he {till impoſſible to paſs from the Air of 
he one into the Air of the other. The 
Water is the Air of Fiſhes,” they never 
a into the Air of the Birds, nor the 
irds into the Air of the Fiſh z and yet 
tis not the Diſtance that hinders them, but 
both are impriſon'd by the Air they breathe 
in. We find our Air conſiſts of thicker and. 
groſſer Vapours than the Air of the Moon; 
{o that one of her Inhabitants arriving at the 
Confines of our World, as ſoon as he enters 
our Air, will inevitably drown himſelf, and 
we ſhall ſee him fall dead on the Earth. 

I ſhould rejoice at a Wreck, ſaid the Coun- 
7:/5, as much as my Neighbours on the Coaſt 
of Suſſex e How pleaſant would it be to ſee 
em lie ſcattered on the Ground, where we 
might conſider at our eaſe their extraordina- 
Y igures? But what, ſaid I, if they ſhould 
wim on the outward Surface of our Air, 
and be as curious to ſee us, as you are to ſee 
them; ſhould they _ or caſt a Net for 
us, as for ſo many Fiſh, would that pleaſe 
you? Why not, ſaid the Counteſs ? For my 
part I would go into their Nets of my own. 
accord, were it but for the pleaſure to ſee 
luch ſtrange Fiſhermen. 

You would be very ſick, ſaid I, when 
you were drawnto the top of our Air; for 
tis not reſpirable in all its extent, as =_ be 
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ſeen on the tops of ſome very high Mou. 
tains: And Fadmire that they who have the 
Folly to believe that our Fairies, whom thy 
allow 8 and to inhabit the 
moſt pure and refin'd Air, do not tell us, tha 
the Reaſon why they give us ſuch ſhortand 
ſeldom Viſits, is, that there are very fey 
am yaw ole dive; * thoſe tha 
can, 1f it le to get through the 
thick Air where we are Dons flay hat 
ſo long in it, as one of the worſt of Sir 
Harry Blunt's Sponge-gatherers. Here then 
are natural Barricades, which defend the 
Paſſage out of our World, as well as the 
Entry into that of the Moon: S0 that 
ſince we can only gueſs at that World, let 
us fancy all we can of it. For example, | 
will ſuppoſe that we may ſee there the Fir- 
mament, the Sun, and the Stars, of ano 
ther colour than what they are here; all 
theſe appear to us through a kind of naturil 
Spectacſes, which change and alter the Ob- 
jects. Theſe Spectacles are our Air, mix'd 
as it is with Vapours and Exhalations, and 
which doth not extend itſelf very high. 
Some of our modern Philoſopher 7 
of itſelf it is blue, as well as the Water of 
the Sea, and that this Colour neither ap- 
s in the one nor in the other, but at a 
great depth: The Firmament, ſay they, 
where the fix'd Stars are faſtned, hath no 
peculiar Light of its own, and by cone 
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quence muſt appear black; but we ſee it 
through the Air which is blue, and there- 
fore to us it appears blue; which if { 
tho Beams of the Sun and Stars cannot 
thro' the Air without being ting'd a little 
with its Colour, and loſing as much of their 
own: Yet were — * of no Colour, F 
is very certain, that thro' a t Mi 
the Light of 2 Flambeauz ar ſome dif 
tance appears reddiſh, tho* it be not its 
true natural Colour. Our Air is nothing 
but a great Miſt, which changeth the true 
Colour of the Sky, of the Sun, and of the 
Stars; it belongs only to the celeſtial Mat- 
ter to bring us the Light and Colours, as 
they really are in all their purity : So that 
ſince the Air of the Moon is of another 
nature than our Air, or is ftain'd of ano- 
ther Colour, or at leaſt is another kind of 
Miſt, which cauſeth other alterations ta the 
Colours of the Celeſtial Bodies; in ſhort, as 
p the _— of — Moon, their Ms 
taro' which they ſee everything, are c d. 
Ir it be fo, /a wo I 2.2 1 — 
my Abode before that of the Moon; for 
cannot believe the Celeſtial Colours are 
lo well ſuited as they. are here; for if you 
will let us put green Stars on a red Sky, 
they cannot be ſo ble as Stars of 
d on an Azure Firmament. To hear 
you, /aid J, one would think you was 
chuſing a — a Suit of Knots: 


But 
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But believe me, Nature hath as good a Fan- 
cy as Mrs. Harriſon; leave it to her to 
ute Colours for the Moon, and I'll en- 
gage they ſhall be well ſorted; ſhe wil 
not fail to vary the Proſpect of the Uni- 
verſe, at every different point of Sight, 
and always the alteration ſhall be very a. 
greeable. I know very well, /aid the Coun- 
606, her * in — * j W is not — 
the charge of changing the Objects, but 
only the 1 and hath the credit 
of this great Variety, without being at any 
Expence: With a blue Air ſhe gives us 2 
blue Firmament; and perhaps with a red 
Air, ſhe gives to the Inhabitants of the 
Moon a red Firmament; and yet ſtill it is 
but the ſame Firmament: Nay I am of O- 
pinion, ſhe hath plac'd a ſort of Spectacles 
in our Imagination, thro' which we ſee all 
things, ah which to every particular Man, 
change the Objects. Alexander look'd on 
the Earth as a fit place to eſtabliſha great 
Empire; it ſeem'd to Celadon a proper Re- 
ſidence for Afræa, and it appear d to a Phi- 
loſopher, a great Planet in the Heavem, 
cover'd with Fools. I do not believe the 
Sights vary more between the Earth and 
the Moon, than they do between one Man's 
Fancy and another's. 9" 84 
- Tris change in our Imaginations, ſaid , 
is very ſurprizing; for they are ſtill the ſame 
Objects tho' they appear different; when 
in 
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in the Moon we may ſee other Objects we 
do not ſee here, or at leaſt, not ſee all there 
we do ſee here. Perhaps in that Country 
they know nothing of the Dawn and the 
Twilight, before the Sun riſeth, and after 
the Sun ſets : The Air which encompaſ- 
ſeth, and is elevated above us, receives the 
Rays, ſo that they cannot ſtrike on the 
Earth; and being groſs, ſtops ſome of them, 
and ſends em to us, tho' indeed they were 
never naturally defign'd us: So that the 
Day-break the T wilight are a Favour 
which Nature beſtows on us; they are a 
Light which regularly we ſhould not have, 
and _ ſhe mY us Tn above our 
ue. But in the Moon, where a - 

ly the Air is more pure, and — 
o proper to ſend down the Beams it re- 

ceives from the Sun before his Riſing, and 
after his Setting, you have not that Light 
of Grace (as I may call it) which growing 
greater by degrees, doth more agreeably 
prepare you for the Arrival of the Sun; 
and which growing weaker, and diminiſh- 
ing by degrees, doth inſenſibly prepare you 
for the Sun's Departure: But you are in 
a profound Darkneſs, where a Curtain, as 
It were, is drawn all on a ſudden, your 
Eyes are immediately dazled with the whole 
Light of the Sun, in all its Glory and 
Brightneſs; ſo likewiſe, you are on a ſud- 
den ſurpriz'd with utter Darkneſs; the 
82 Night 
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Night and the Day have no Medium be- 


tween them, but you fall in a Moment 


from one Extreme into another. The 


Rainbow likewiſe is not known to them 


in the Moon; for if the Dawn is an Ef. 


fe& of the Groſſneſs of the Air and Va- 
pours, the Rainbow is form'd in the 
Clouds from whence the Rain falls: ſo 
that the moſt beautiful. Things in the 
World, are produced by thoſe which haye 
no Beauty at all. Since then there are no 
Vapours thick enough, nor no Clouds of 


Rain about the Moon, farewel Dawn, + 


dieu Rainbow: What muſt Lovers do for 

Similes in that Country, when ſuch an 
inexhauſtible — 2255 of Compariſons is 
taken from them wt. 

I doubt not, ſaid the Counteſs, but there 
are thoſe in the Moon as good at Simily, 
as the greateſt Beau in Covem-Garden; and 
had they neither Sun nor Stars, Pearls nor 
Rubies, Roſes nor Lillies, yet could fay 
as many fine things to a Vizor-Mask, 2 
the perteſt Wit at the Puppet-Show ; and 
they are well enough recompens'd for the 
Loſs of our Dawn and Rainbow ; for by 
the ſame Reaſon, they have neither Thun- 
der nor Lightning, both which are form'd 
in the Clouds: How glonous are their 
Days, the Sun continually ſhining? How 

leaſant their Nights, not the leaſt Star is 
hid from them? They never hear of Storms 

or 
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or Tempeſts, which certainly are an Ef- 
fect of the Wrath of Heaven. Do you 
think then they ſtand in need of our Pity? 
You are deſcribing the Moon, I repiy d, 
like an enchanted Palace; but do you think 
it ſo pleaſant to have a ſcorching Sun al- 
ways over our Head, and not the leaſt 
Cloud to moderate its Heat? Tho' I fan- 
cy 'tis for this Reaſon that Nature hath 
made great Cavities in the Moon; we can 
diſcern them eaſily, with our Teleſcopes, 
for they are not tains,. but ſo many 
Wells or Vaults in the middle of a Plain; 
and what do we know but the Inhabitants 
of the Moon being continually broil'd by 
the —— _ + Fe _ « _ 
into thoſe great Wells? perha ive 
no where elſe, and tis Nw ſchey build 
em Cities; for we ſtill ſee in the Ruins 
of old Rome, that that Part of the City 
which was under Gro was almoſt as 
* * that * by ” 2 1 
„during the late Siege uda, the 
bred there as they do > the Moon — | 
tis but going to the Fountain-Tavern Cell» 
ar, 3 ym * 1 as * ma- 
ny high Streets; the 1 og= 
Heads, ſo many different Ed ces; — 
the Drawers and Coopers, like ſo many 
Troglodites. I perceive you laugh at me; 
yet if I may be ſo free with a fair Lady, 
you deſerve it much better than I: for 
G 3 vou 


es of our Planet, they ſhould not dwell 


can never ſuffer the Inhabitants o 


the Philoſopher pretends to know exact - 
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ou believe the People in the Moon muſt 
live upon the Surface of their Planet, be- 
cauſe we do fo upon ours; but 4 on con- 
trary, ſince we dwell upon the Superfici- 


upon the Superficies of their Planet: If 
Things differ ſo much in this World, what 
nuſt they do in another? | 
"Tis no Matter, ſaid the * 5 
the 

Moon to live in perpetual Darkneſs. You 
will be more concern'd for them, I re- 
ply'd, when I tell you that one of the an- 
tient Philoſophers did long ſince diſcoyer 
the Moon to be the Abode of the bleſſed 
Souls departed out of this Life, and that 
all their Happineſs confiſted in hearing the 
Harmony of the Spheres ; that is, the Mu- 
fick (I had like to have ſaid Noiſe) which 
is made by the motion of the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies: If you have ſeen a Raree-Show, you 
will eaſily comprehend it. But becauſe 
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ly all they do there, he tells you, that 
* ey Moon is obſcur'd b = Sha- 
dow of the Earth, they no longer hear 
the heavenly Muſick, ut howl like fo 
many Souls in Purgatory z; ſo that the 
Moon taking pity of them, makes all the 
haſte ſhe can to get into the Light again. 
Methinks then, /ays ſhe, we ſhould now 
and then ſee ſome of the bleſſed Souls ar- 
bg * rive 
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tive here from the Moon; for certainly 
they are ſent to us. I confeſs indeed, ſaid 
, it would be very pleaſant to ſee diffe- 
rent Worlds; ſuch a Voyage, thougtr 
but in Imagination, is very delightful - 
what would it be in Effect? It would 
be much better certainly than to go to 
Japan, which, at beſt, is but crawling 
from one End of the World to t'other, 
and aſter all to ſee nothing but Men. Well 
then, /ays ſbe, let us travel over the Pla- 
nets as faſt as we can; what ſhould hin- 
der us? Let us place our ſelves at all the 
different Proſpects, and from thence con- 
ſider the Umverſe. But, firſt, have we” 

y thing more to ſee in the Moon? I 
believe not, I reply'd; at leaſt, you have 
ſeen all I can ſhew you. Coming out of 
the Moon, towards the Sun, we ſee Ve- 
nus, which puts me again in mind of 
Greemwich. Venus turns upon her ſelf, and 
round the Sun, as well as the Moon th 
likewiſe diſcover by their Teleſcopes, that 
Venus, like the Moon, (if I may ſpeak 
after the ſame manner) is ſometimes new, 
ſometimes full, and ſometimes in the Wain, 
according to the divers Situations ſhe is 
in, in reſpect of the Earth. 

THE Moon, to all Ap ce, is in- 
habited; why ſhould not Venus be ſo too? 
You are ſo full of your Why's and your 
Wherefore's, /aid fbe, interrupting me, 

G64 that 


you think it; for do you believe we diſ- 
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that I fancy you are ſending Colonies to 
all the Planets. You _ be certain, ſo 
I will, I reply'd; for I ſee no Reaſon to 
the Contrary: We find that all the Pla- 
nets are of the ſame Nature, all obſcure 
Bodies, which receive no Light but from 
the Sun, and then ſend it to one another; 
their Motions are the ſame, ſo that hither- 
to they are alike; and yet, if we are to 
believe that theſe vaſt Bodies are not inha- 
bited, I think they were made but to lit- 
tle Purpoſe ; why thould Nature be fo par- 
tial, as to except only the Earth ? But 
let who will ſay to the contrary, I muſt 
believe the Planets are peopled as well as 
the Earth. I find, /ays the Counteſs, with 
ſome Concern, a Philoſopher will ne- 
ver make a good Martyr, you can. fo 
runny ſhift your Opinion; 'twas not 
many Minutes ſince the Moon was a per- 
fe& Defart,; now the reſt of the Planets 
are inhabited. Why truly, Madam, ſaid 
4, there is a Time for all Things; and 
your true Philoſopher believes any thing 
or nothing, as the Maggot bites. Had you 
taken me in the ſceptical Vein, I would 
have as ſoon granted a Nation in a Muſ- 
tard-Ball, as a living Creature in the Moon; 
but the Tide is turn'd, and all the Planets 
are peopled like an Ant-hill ; yet, Raillery 
apart, this is not ſo very improbable as 


cover 
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over (as I may ſay) all the Inhabitants of 
he Earth? There be as many kinds of 
invifible as viſible Creatures. We fee 
from the Elephant to the very Hand-worm, 
beyond which our Sight fails us; and yet, 
counting from that minute Creature, there: 
are an Infinity of leſſer Animals, which 
were they perceptible, would be as little 
in Compariſon with. a Mite, as a Mite 1s. + 
of an Ox. How lately have our. Virtuo- 
{o's found out the Pepper-W orms, which, 
in the leaſt Drop of Water, 2 like 
ſo many 93 ſporting in the Ocean! 
Jnay, they tell you that the Sharpneſs of 
Vinegar conſiſts in the Fierceneſs of the. 
little Animals that bite you by the Tongue; 
not to name the Blue on Plumbs, and 
twenty Experiments of the like Nature. 
N a x, to ſhew you that they can ſee 
as far into a Millſtone as Deſcartes himſelf, 
they have diſcover'd that ſeveral, even of 
the moſt ſolid Bodies, are nothing but an 
immenſe Swarm of imperceptible Animals. 
Do but conſider this little Leaf; why, it 
Is a great World of a vaſt Extent z what 
Mountains, what Abyſſes are there in it? 
The Inſe&s of one fide know no more of 
their Fellow-Creatures on t other fide, than. 
you and I tell what they are now doing 
at the Antipodes; is it not reaſon then that 
a great Planet ſhould be inhabited? In the 
hardeſt Stones, for Example, in 23 
ere 
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there are an Infinity of Worms,. which 
fill up the Vacuums, and feed. upon the 
Subſtance of the Stone. Fancy then Mil- 
lions of living Creatures to ſubſiſt x 
Years on a Grain of Sand; fo that wer 
the Moon but one continued Rock, the 
ſhould be gnaw'd by theſe inviſible Mites 
(as if ſhe were a green Cheeſe) rather 
than not be inhabited. In ſhort, ever 
Thing is animated, and the Stones upon 
Salisbury-Plain are as much alive w 
Hive of Bees. Imagine then thoſe Ani. 
mals which are yet undiſcovered, and add 
them and thoſe which are but lately di- 
cover'd, to thoſe we have always ſeen, 
ee will find the Earth ſwarms with Inh 
itants. Why then ſhould Nature, which 
is fruitful to an Exceſs here, * an 
barren in the reſt of the Planets? I. 
own, /aid the Counteſs, you have convinc'd 
my Reaſon, but you have confounded my 
Fancy with ſuch 3 that I cannot 
imagine how Nature, which hates Repe- 
titions, ſhould produce ſo many different 
Kinds. There is no need of Fancy, . 
Fby'd 7; do but truſt your Eyes, and you 


will eaſily perceive how Nature diverli- 


fies in theſe ſeveral Worlds. We 
ALL human Faces in general are of the 
ſame Model, and yet the Europeans and 


the Africans have two particular Molds ; 
nay, Commonty: every. Family have: a _ 
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ich Ment Form. What Secret then has Nature 
the Wo ſew ſo much Variety in a ſingle Face? 
lil-Wur World, in refpe& of the Univerſe, is. 
ny ut a little Family; all whoſe Faces have 
er Wome Reſemblance ; in another place there 
he another Family, whoſe Faces have a dif- 
tes erent Air and Faſhion. The Difference 
r oo increaſeth with the Diſtance; for who- 
77 Wocver ſhould ſee an Inhabitant of the 
on Moon, and an Inhabitant of the Earth, 
a {Would ſoon perceive they were nearer 
- NNeighbours than one of the Earth, and 
ae of Saturn: Here, for Example, we 
ue the Uſe of Voice; in another World 
„ bey ſpeak by Signs; and, at a er 
- WPiltance, they do not ſpeak at all. Here 
b our Reaſon is form'd by Experience; in 
[ the next World, Experience contributes 
little towards it; and in the next to that, 
od Men know no more than Children 
Here we are troubled more with what is 


to come, than with what is paſt; further 
off they are not concern'd with eithep, 
which, by the way, I think, is much the 
better. Here 'tis thought we want a ſixth 
denſe, which would teach us many b 
of which we are now ignorant; this ſixt 

denſe is apparently in another Wor Id, 
where they want one of the five which 
ve enjoy. Nay, perhaps there is a much 
greater Number of Senſes; but in the 


>, ligible- 
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Partition we have made of 'em with the 
Inhabitants of the other Planets,. thi 

are but five fallen to our Share, with which 
we are well contented, for want of be- 
ing acquainted with the reſt. Our Sc: 
Ences have Bounds, which the Wit « 
Man could never paſs; there is a Point 
where they fail us on a Sudden, the reſt 
15 reſerv'd for other Worlds, where ſome- 
what which we know,. is unknown to 
them. This Planet enjoys the Pleaſures of 
Love, but lies deſolate in ſeveral Places by 
the Fury of War; in another Planet th 
enjoy a perpetual Peace, yet in the mid 
of that Peace, know nothing of Love, 
and Time lies on their Hands. In a Word, 
that which Nature practiſes here in little, 
in diſtributing her Gifts among Mankind, 
| ſhe does at large in other Worlds, where 
ſhe makes uſe of that admirable Secret 


ſhe hath to diverſify all Things, and at 


the ſame time makes em equal, by com. 
penſating for the Inequality. This, | 
confeſs, is on the Borders of Nonſenſe; 
but a Man is never the leſs a Philoſopher 
for being a little obſcure, if not unintel- 


Bur is it not time, Madam, to be ſe⸗ 
rious; how will you diſpoſe of all thelc 
| Notions? Trouble not your ſelf, /ays fot, 


Fancy is a Traveller: I com- 
* * | PF | 


P 
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rehend theſe ſeveral Worlds, and repre- 
reſent to my ſelf their different Charac- 
ers and Cuſtoms : _ of N I aſſure 
ou, are very extraordi I {ce at this 
3 a 8 different Figures, tho' 
cannot well deſcribe em. Oh, leave 
hem, I reply'd, to your Dreams: They 
yill repreſent them very faithfully. 


The Fourth EveNiNG. 


HFave been told of a Phyſician 
that makes his Patients dream 
F as he pleaſes, b r ſuch 
a Specifick for their Supper, 
as works thoſe Impreſſions he 
would have on the Fancy; of what Uſe 
he may be to the modern Poets, I leave 
to the Curious, and return to the Coun- 
teſs, who either did not dream at all, or 
nothing to the Purpoſe ; ſo that continu- 
ing our Voyage to the other World, we 
would only gueſs at their Inhabitants. We 
were come to Venus; and I told her, that 
Venus certainly turn'd on it ſelf, tho No- 
body could tell in what time; and con- 
uently were ignorant how long her Day 
3 but her Year was compos'd of eight 
Months, 
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Months, becauſe tis in that time fi 
turns round the Sun. And 8 
forty times leſs than the Earth, the Earth 
appears to them in Yenus to be a Pl: 
forty times bigger than Venus appears tt 
us on the Earth; and, as the Moon is fo 
ty times leſſer than the Earth, ſo ſhe ſeen 
to be juſt of the ſame Magnitude, to the 
Inhabitants of Venus, as here Venus ſeen 
tO us. | | | 
I fee then, ſays the Counteſs, that the 
Earth is not to Yenus, what ut is 1 
the Earth: I mean, that the Earth is to 
big to be the Mother of Love, or the 
Shepherd's Star to Venus; but the Moon 
which ap to Venus of the ſame Big 
neſs that Yenus ap to us, is 
to be the Mother of Love, and Shepherd's 
Star to Venus, for ſuch Names are only 
proper for a little . Planet, bright 
and ſhiningas the Ge her ſelf. Oh, ble 
ſed Moon, how happy art thou to preſide 
over the Amours o hoſe Pwr People, 
where all, they ſay, is ſoft and moving, 
and perfectly refin'd from the Droſs of our 
Wits, who are fitter for a Bear-Garden 
than a Circle? How groſs is their Court 
ſhip? how mean their Raillery, without 
any Diſtinction of Time, Place, or Per- 
ſon? They make Love (as they call it) 
but one way, and the Form is the ſame 
at a Farce or Funeral. Be not ſo very ſe- 
6 as | vat 
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Treply'dz if ſome of our Beaux (| 
Main Engliſb, ſome of your Belles like — 
never the worſe for it. The Art of Love 
s as much improv'd as the Art of War: 
he Generals of this Age take a Town in 
two Days, which in the laſt held out as 
many Years ; and the Roſes, Lillies, Pearls, 
nd Rubies (a whining Lover's Train of 
Artillery ) are gon as uſeleſs as Bows 

d Arrows. Tho', after all, Imuſt own 
hey have another Standard in the Planet 
Venus; there Clelia and Partbeniſſa is be- 
low the Language of Grooms and Cham- 
der-maids, and every Porter and Carman 
perfect Sir Courtly; But then conſider 
the Difference of Climates; Venus is much 
nearer than the Earth is to the Sun, from 
whence ſhe receives a more vigorous and 
my A e p * - 

ays the Counteſs, it is eaſy enoug 
to —_ 22 Inhabitants of Venus; they 
reſemble what I have read of the Moors 
of Granada, who were alittle, black Peo- 
ple, ſcorched with the Sun, | witty, full 
of Fire, very amorous, much inclin'd ro 
Muſick and Poetry, and ever inventing 
Maſques and Tournaments in honour of 
their Miſtreſſes. Pardon me, Madam, 
ſaid J; you are little acquainted with the 
Planct. Granada, in all its Glory, was-a 
perfect Greenland to it; and your gallant 
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Moors, in compariſon with that People, 
were as ſtupid as ſo m „ 
Bor what do you think then of the 
Inhabitants of Au ? Ds are . 
nueearer to the Sun, and are ſo 

that they are abſolutely mad; I fancy fey 
have no > Mlabory at all, like moſt ofthe 
Negroes; that they make no Reflexion, 
and what they do is by ſudden — 
and perfect Hip — In ſhort, Mar- 


ny x the Bedlam — the Univerſe: The 
appears to t muc ter than 
it — to us, becauſe they 7 near- 
er to it than we: It ſends them 6 vaſt 
and ſtrong a Light, that the moſt glo- 
rious Day here would be no more with 


them than a declining Twilight. I know 
not if they can di iſh Objects; but 
the Heat to which they are accuſtom'd, 
is ſo exceſſive, that they would be ſtary d 
with Cold in the Torrid Zone, Their 
Year is but three Months ; but we know 
not the exact Length of their Day, be- 
cauſe Mercury is ſo little, and ſo near the 
Sun: It is (as it were) loſt in his Rays, 
and is very hardly diſcover'd by the Aſtro- 
nomers; ſo that they cannot obſerve how 
it moves on its Centre; but becauſe it i 
ſo little, fancy it compleats its Motion 

in a little time: So that by conſequence 
the Day there is very ſhort, and the Sun 
appcars to them like a vaſt bay 28 
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at 4 little diſtance, whoſe Motion is 
digiouſly ſwift and rapid; and duri 5 


Night, Venus and the Earth (whic 

pear conſiderably big) ive light 90 
2 As for the other Planets which 
are 2 the Earth, towards the Fir- 
mament, th «fs ppear le to them in Mer-- 
cury, than to us here,. and they.” 
receive but inthe Light from them, per-- 
haps none at all: The fix'd Stars likewiſe | 
ſcem leſs to them, and ſome of 'em totally. 
diſappear, which, were I there, I ſhould 
eſteem a very great loſs. 

Wurar Ges the loſs of a few fix'd. 
Stars, ſays the Counteſs? I pity them for 
the exceſſive Heat they endure: Let us 

give them. ſome Relief, and ſend Mercury 
a 4 of the refreſhin Showers they have 
ſometimes four Months | together in the 
hotteſt Countries, during their eſt 
Extremity. Your Fancy is good, Ma- 
dam, I reply d; but we will relieve them 
other way. In China there — Coun- 
tries which are extremely hot by their 
Situation; yet in July 2 garen, us 2 
cold, that the Rivers are fro 
Reaſon is, they are full of Salt Pee, | 
which being exhal'd in great abundance - 
by the exceſſive. Heat of the Pad, makes 

perfect Winter at Midſummer. We 
fill the little Planets with Salt- Petre, 
kr the. Sun ſhine as hot as he pleaſes. - 
H And,, 


: = 
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And, after all, who knows but the Inha- 
bitants of Mercury may have no occaſion 
either for Rain or Salt-Petre? If it is a 
certain Truth, that Nature never gives 
life to any Creature, but where that Crea- 
ture may live; then thro* Cuſtom and 
Ignorance of a better Life, thoſe People 
may live happily. | | 2 
ArTER Mercury comes the Sun; but 
there is no Poſſibility of peopling it, nor 
no room left for a Wherefore. By the 
Earth which is inhabited, we judge that 
other Bodies of the ſame Nature may be 
likewiſe inhabited: But the Sun is a Bo- 
dy not like the Earth, or any of the Pla- 
nets; the Sun is the Source or Fountain 
of Light; which, tho' it is ſent from one 
Planet to another, and receives ſeveral 
Alterations by the way, yet all originally 
roceeds from the Sun: He draws from 
imſelf that precious Subſtance which he 
emits from all ſides, and which reflects, 
when it meets with a ſolid Body, and 
fpreads from one Planet to another thoſe 
long and vaſt Trains of Light, which 
croſs, ſtrike thro', and intermingle in: 
' thouſand different Faſhions, and make (it 
I may ſo fay) the richeſt Tiſſues in the 
i World. The Sun likewiſe is placed in 
the Centre, from whence, with moſt 
f 


Convenience, he may equally diſtribute, 
and animate by his Heat, It is _ 
mw 5 * P - 
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icular Body; but what ſort of Body, 
E puzzled better heads than mine. 
t was thought formerly a Body of pure 
Fire; and that 310 aſſed current till 
the beginning of this Age; when as 
perceiv'd ſeveral Spots on its Surface. A. 
little after they had diſcover'd new Pla- 
nets, (of which hereafter) which ſome 
{id were thoſe Spots; for thoſe Planets. 
moving round the Sun,. when they turn'd 
their dark half to us, muſt neceſſarily hide 
part of it: And had not the Learned, 
with thoſe pretended Planets, made their 
court before to moſt of the Princes in 
Europe, giving the Name of this Prince: 
to one, and of that Prince to another Pla-- 
net, I believe they would have quarrell'd: 
who- ſhould be Maſter of thoſe Spots, 
_ they might have nam'd, them as they 
pleas'd. | e 
'T wa s. but t' other day, ſays the Couns- 
eſs,. you were deſcribing the Moon, and 
call'd ſeveral Places by the Names of the 
moſt famous Aſtronomers. I was pleas'd 
with the Fancy: For fince the Princes 
have ſeiz'd on the Earth, tis fit the Phi- 
loſophers (who are as: proud as the beſt: 
of 'em) ſhould reſerve the Heavens for 
themſelves-without any Competitors, Oh 
trouble not your ſelt,./ard” I, the Philo- 
ſophers make the beſt advantage of their 
Territories; and if they part with the 
1 
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great quantity, ſometimes in leſs; ſome- 


as it were, continually, and by the Force 
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leaſt Star, tis on very good Terms: Let 
me tell you, an Acre of Land in England 
is worth ten thouſand in the Moon; but 
the Spots on the Sun are fallen to nothing; 
the Actions of Pen/ſyIvania are not half fo 
low. *Tis now diſcover'd that they are 
not Planets, but Clouds, Streams or Droſs, 
which riſe upon the Sun, ſometimes in 


times they are dark, ſometimes clear ; 
ſometimes they continue a great while, 
and ſometimes they diſappear as long. It 
ſeems the Sun is a liquid Matter; ſome 
think of melted Gold, which boils over, 


of its Motion calls the Scum or Droſs on 
its Surface, where it is conſum'd, and o- 
thers ariſe. Imagine then what ftrange 
Bodies theſe are, when ſome of them arc 
as big as the Earth; what a vaſt quantity 
muſt there be of this melted Gold, and 
what muſt be the Extent of this great 
Sea of Light and Fire which they call 
the Sun? Others ſay, the Sun appears 
through their Teleſcopes, which are the 
Aſtronomers Spectacles, full of Moun- 
tains which vomit Fire continually, and 
are joined together like Millions of Ern. 
Yet there are thoſe that ſay thoſe burning 
Mountains are pure Viſion, caus d by A 
fault in the Spectacles; but what 
we truſt, if we muſt diſtruſt our Tele- 

1 . ſcope, 
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opes, to which we owe the knowl 
f ſo many new Objects? But let the 
zun be what it will, it cannot be at all 
roper for Habitation; and what pity 
tis not; for how pleaſant would it be? 


ou might then be at the Centre of the 
niverſe, where Yo would ſee all the. 
Planets turn regularly about you; but 

ow we know nothing but extravagant 
Fancies, becauſe we do not ſtand in the 
proper place. There is but one Place in. 
he World, where the Study or Know- 
ledge of the Stars is eaſily obtain'd,. and 
what pity 'tis there is no body there? 
You forget your ſelf ſure, /ays ſhe; were 
you in the Sun you would ſee nothing, 
neither Planets nor fix'd Stars: Doth 
not the Sun efface all ? So that could. 
there be any Inhabitants there, they might 
jftly think themſclyes the only People 
in Nature. D | 
I own, ſaid 7, my Miſtake: I way 
thinking of the Situation of the Sun, and 
not of the effect of its Light: I thank 
you. for your Correction; but muſt take 
the boldneſs. to tell you, that you are in 
an Error as well. as my ſelf: For, were 
there Inhabitants in the Sun, they would 
not ſee at all; either they could not bear 
the Strength of its Light, or for want 
of a due diſtance they couſd not receive 


it; ſo that, things well conſider d, all 


the 
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the People there muſt be ſtark blind, 
which is another Reaſon why the Sun 
cannot be inhabited. But let us purſue 
our Voyage. We are now artiy'd at the 
Centre, which is always the Bottom or 
loweſt Place of what is round: If we ge 
on, we muſt aſcend; we ſhall find Mer 
ery, Venus, the Earth, the Moon, all 
the Planets we have already viſited; the 
next is Mars: Mars hath nothing curious 
that I know of; his Day is not quitean 
Hour longer than ours,. but his Year is 
twice as much as our Year: He is a little 
leſs than. the Earth; and the Sun ſeems, 
not altogether ſo large and ſo bright to 
him, as it appears to us. But let us leave 
Mars; he is not worth our ſtay. But 
what a pretty thing. is Jupiter, with his 
four Moons, or Yeomen of the Guard! 
they are four little Planets. that turn round 
Him, as our Moon turns round us. But 
why, /ays ſbe, interrupting me, muſt there 
Planets to turn round other Planets, 
that are no better than themſelyes ? J 
thould think it would be more 
and uniform, that all. the Planets, little 
and great, without any diſtinction, ſhould 
1 one and the ſame Motion round the 
un. 
An, Madam, faid I, if you knew what 
were yg xa: Whirl or V ortexcs 
(whoſe Name is- terrible but. their Ide 
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hund to compre 

ome a perfect Fool 
Myſteries of Philoſophy? Well; let the 
orld ſay what it will, go on with your 
hirlpools. I will, /aid 7; and you ſhall 
x the Whirlpools are worthy of thoſe 
Tranſports. That then, which we call 
Whirlpool or Vortex, is a Maſs of Mat- 
et, whoſe Parts are ſeparated or detach'd 
one from another, yet have all one uni- 
form Motion and at the ſame time every 
one is allow'd, or has a particular Motion 
of its own, provided it follows the gene- 
ral Motion. Thus, a Vortex of Wind, 
or Whirlwind, is an Infinity of little Par- 
ticles of Air, which turn round all toge- 


x with. You know the Planets are borne 
y by the Celeſtial Matter, which is pro- 

kgiouſly ſubtile and active; ſo that this 
7 great Maſs,, or Ocean of Celeſtial Mat- 
oer which flows as far as from the Sun 
s the fix'd Stars, turns round, and bears 
de Planets along with it, making them 
eil turn after the ſame manner round the 


dun, who poſſeſſes the Centre, but in a 
longer or a ſhorter time, according as 
they are farther or nearer in diſtance to 
it. There is nothing, to the very Sun, 
which does not turn; but he —_— 


ther, and involve whatever they meet 
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himſelf, becauſe he is juſt in the middle 
of this Celeſtial Matter: And you mu 
know, by the way, that were the Earth 
in his Place, it muſt turn on it ſelf, 
as the Sun does. This is the great Vor- 
tex, of which the Sun is Lord; yet at 
the ſame time, the Planets make little 
particular Vortexes, in: imitation of that 
of the Sun; each of them in turning 
round the Sun, doth at the ſame time 
turn round it ſelf, and makes a certai 
Quantity of Celeſtial Matter turn roundit 
likewiſe, which 1s always prepar'd to fol 
low the Motion the Planet. gives it, pro- 
vided it is not diverted from its genen 
Motion; this then 1s the particular Vor- 
tex of the Planet, which puſhes it, as fa 
as the Strength of its Motion reaches; and 
if by Chance, a leſſer Planet falls into the 
Vortex of a greater Planet, it is imme - 
diately borne away by the greater, and i 
indiſpenſably forc'd to turn round it, tho 
at the ſame time the great Planet, the lit: 
tle Planet, and the Vortex which encloſe 
em, all turn round the Sun. *T'was thu 
at the Beginning of the World, when ve 
made the Moon follow us, becauſe ſhe ws 
within the Reach of our Vortex, and 
therefore wholly at our diſpoſe. Fupie 
was ſtronger, or more fortunate than we; 
he had four little Planets in his Nog 
bourhood, . and he brought em all four 
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inder his Subjection; and no doubt we, tho? 
principal P had had the ſame Fate, 
ad we 1 ee the Sphere of his Ac- 
3 5 times bi than 
arth, * ave ſwal· 
lw'd us = Doe we had then 
deen no more than a Moon in his Family, 
when now we have one to wait on us; 
that, you ſee, the adv of Situation 
gu often 7 our r 
UT pray, /ays „Who can affure us 
we ſhall r lng as we do now? If we 
mould be ſuch Fools as to go near Jupiter, 
or he ſo ambitious to approach us, what 
will become of us? For if (as you ſay) the 
Celeſtial Matter is continually under this 
E Motion, x muſt needs agitate the 
z ſometimes drive em 
together, _— — ſeparate them. 
Luck is all, ſaid I; we may win as well 
8 loſe; and who knows but we ſhould 
bring Mercury and Venus under our Go- 
vernment ? 2 are little Planets, and can- 
not reſiſt us. But in this Particular, Ma- 
am, we need not hope or fear; the _ 
nets keep within —4 own — 
ae oblig'd (as formerly the _ Chi- 
o — not to undertake new Con —— 
Have you not ſeen when 2 ou put 
and Oil together, the Oil ſwims op? 
and if to theſe two Liquors you 2 
very light Liquor, — il bears it 115 
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and it will not fink to the Water bu 
put an heavier Liquor, of a juſt Weigh, 
and it will paſs thro' the Oil, which is too 
weak to ſuſtain it, and fink till it come 
to the Water, which is ſtrong enough to 
bear it up: So that in this Liquor, con- 
pos'd of two Liquors, which do not min. 
gle, two Bodies of an unequal Weight vil 
naturally aſſume two different Places; tbe 
one will never aſcend, the other will never 
deſcend. Fancy then that the Celeſtial Ma- 
ter which fills this great Vortex, hath {- 
veral reſting-places, one by another, whole 
Weight are different, like that of Oil, 
Water and other Liquors ;z the Planets too 
are of a different Weight, and conſequent- 
ly every Planet ſettles in that Place which 
has a juſt Strength to ſuſtain and keep it 
equilibrate: So you ſee *tis impoſſible it 
ſhould ever go beyond. Mm 
Wo p to God, /ays the Counteſ5, out 
World were as well regulated and ev 
one among us knew their proper Place. 
am now in no fear of being over-run by 
(piers and fince he lets us alone in ou 
ortex, with our Moon, I do not env) 
him the four which he hath. Did c 
envy him, I reply'd, you would do 
| wrong, for he has no more than what he 
has Occaſion for; at the Diſtance he 1 
from the Sun, his Moons receive and ſend 
him but a very weak Light: It mae 
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that as he turns upon himſelfin ten Hours, 
his Nights by Conſequence, are but five 
Hours long; ſo one would think there is 
no great Occaſion for four Moons : But 
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there are other Things to be conſidered. 
Here under the Poles, they have fix Months 
Day, and fix Months Night, becauſe the 
Poles are the two Extremities of the Earth, 
the fartheſt remov'd from thoſe Places 
where the Sun is over em in a i 
cular Line. The Moon ſeems to keep al- 
moſt the ſame Courſe as the Sun; and if 
the Inhabitants of the Pole ſee the Sun, 
* one half of his Courſe of a Year, 
and during the other half, do not ſee him 
at all; they ſee the Moon likewiſe during 
one 1 of her Courſe — — — 
is, ſhe appears to em ays; but 
they do — ſee her during the other half. 
Jupiter's Year is as much as twelve of ours, 
ſo that there muſt be two oppoſite Extre- 
mities in that Planet, where their Night 
and their Day are ſix Yearseach. A Night 
ſix Years long, is a little diſconſolate, and 
'tis for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, they have 
four Moons; that which (in regard to 
Jupiter) is uppermoſt, finiſheth its courſe 
about him in ſeventeen Days, the ſecond 
in ſeven, the third three Days and an 
half, and the fourth in two and forty 

Hours: And though they are ſo unfortu- 
me as to have fix Years Night, yet their 
I 2 courſe 
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courſe being exactly divided into halves 
they never paſs above one and 
Hours, wherein they do not ſee at leaft 
the laſt Moon, which is a great Comfort 
in ſo tedious a Darkneſs : So that be where 
you will, theſe four Moons are ſometimes 
the prettieft ſight imaginable ; ſometime 
they riſe all four together, and then ſe- 
3 te according to the Inequality of theit 
ourſe; ſometimes they are all in their 
Meridian, d one above another; 
ſometimes you ſee them at equal diſtances 
on the Horizon; ſometimes when two 
riſe, the other two go down. Oh! how 
I ſhould love to ſee this pleaſant ſport of 
Eclipſes! for there is not a Day paſſes, 
but they eclipſe the Sun, or one another; 
and they are ſo accuſtom'd to this Diver- 
fion in Jupiter, that the late Duke of 
3——— m in his Rehearſal, brought the 
Dance of Eclipſes from that Planet, a 
now moſt of our modiſh Dances come 
out of France. 

W ELL, ſays the Counteſs, T hope you 
will people theſe four Moons, tho? you 
ſay they are but little ſecondary Planets, 
appointed to give light to another Pla- 
net during its Night. Do not doubt it, 
T reply'd; theſe Planets are not a jot the 
worle to be inhabited, for being fore d to 
turn round another Planet of greater con- 


ſequenge. I would have then, - /ays fs 
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the People of thoſe four Moons, to be ſo 


many Colonies under Jupiters Govern- 
ment; they ſhould receive their Laws 
nd Cuſtoms from him. Would it not 
be convenient too, /aid I, that they ſhould 
ſend Deputies with Addreſſes to him? for 
he hath certainly a more abſolute Com- 
mand over his Moon, than we have over 
ours; tho” — het of, _ all, we but 
imaginary, and conſiſts chiefly in maki 

hen ad: For that Mock which & 
neareſt to him, ſees that he is three hun- 
red and fixty times bigger than our Moon 
zppears to us; for, in truth, he is ſo 


much bigger than ſne: He is alſo much 


nearer to them, than our Moon is to us, 
the which makes him a the greater, 
ſo that this formidable Þ | con- 
tinually over their heads, at a very little 
diſtance. And if the Gazls were afraid 
heretofore that the Heavens would fall on 
em, I think the Inhabitants of that Moon 
may well be apprehenſive that Fase will 
at ſome time or other overwhelm them. 
They are, ſays ſhe, I fancy, poſſeſſed with 
that fear, becauſe they are not concern'd 
at Eclipſes. Every one has their due Fol 
ly : e are afraid of an Eclipſe; and 
they, that Jupiter will fall on their Heads. 
It is very true, ny I; the Inventer of 
the third Syſtem, told you other Night, 
the famous Tycho i one of the y_ 
3 
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eft Aſtronomers that ever was, did not 
apprehend t he leaſt danger from an Eclipſe, N. 
when every body elſe was under the great- 
eſt Conſtern ation; yet this great Man 
had as an unaccountable a fear : did a Hare 
croſs him, or were the firſt Perſon he 
met in a Morning an old Woman, home 
1 went Tycho Brahe, he ſhut him- 
elf up for that day, and would not med- 
dle with the leaſt 8 * ; n c 
LE r us go on with ours, tho', /aid : 
Counteſs, mk leave Tycho Brahe to defend - 
his Superſtition. Pray tell me, if the Earth Wl y 
be ſo little in Compariſon of Jupiter, whe- Nx 
ther his Inhabitants do diſcover us? In- 
deed, ſaid J, I believe not; for if we 1 
pear to him ninety times leſs than 5 
appears to us, Judge you if there be yl; 
Poſſtbility. Yet this we may reaſonably t 
conjecture, that there are Aſtronomers in Il . 
Jupiter, that after they have made the Ill , 
moſt curious Teleſcopes, and taken the t 
cleareſt Night for their Obſervations, they N: 
may have diſcover'd a little Planet in the 
l 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Heavens, which they never ſaw before. 
If they publiſh their Diſcovery, moſt Peo- 
ple know not what they mean, or laugh 
at them for Fools; nay, the Philoſophers 
themſelves will not believe em, for fear 
of deſtroying their own Opinions; 


. * ſome few may be a little curious; they 


continue their Obſervations, ae 3 
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little Planet again, and are now aſſur'd it 
s no Viſion z then they conclude it hath 
Motion round the Sun, which it com- 
leats 'in a Year; and at laſt (thanks to 
the Learned) they know in Jupiter our 
Earth is a World, every body runs to 
ke it at the End of the Teleſcope, tho 
tis ſo little, tis hardly diſcover'd. 
Ir muſt be pleaſant, {ays foe to ſee 
he Aſtronomers of both Planets levelling 
their Tubes at one another, like two Files 
of Muſqueteers, and mutually asking, what 
World 1s that? What People inhabit it? 
Not ſo faſt neither, 7 reply'd; for tho' they 
may from Jupiter diſcover our Earth, yet 
they may not know us; that is, the 
may not have the leaft Suſpicion it is in- 
habited 3 and ſhould any one there chance 
to have ſuch a Fancy, he might be ſuffi- 
ciently ridicul'd,if not proſecuted for it. For 
my part, I believe they have work cnough 
to make Diſcoveries on their own Planet, 
not to trouble their Heads with ours : 
And had Sir Francis Drake and Columbus 
been in Jupiter, they might have had good 
Employments; why, I warrant you — 
have not yet diſcover'd the hundredt 
Part of their Planet. But if Mercury is 
ſo little, they are all, as it w near 
Neighbours ; and tis but taking a Walk, 
to go round that Planet. But if-we do 
not appear to 'em bk as they cannot 
4 8 
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certainly diſcover Venus and Mercury, which 
are much leſs than the Earth, and at a 
ter Diſtance z but in lieu of it, they 

| fee Mars, their own four Moons, and Sa- 
turm with his: This, I think, is work e- 
nough for their Aſtronomers z and Nature 
hath been ſo kind to conceal from them 
the reſt of the Univerſe. Do you think 
it a Fayour then, /ays ſhe ? Yes, certain- 
ly, /aid I; for there are ſixteen Planets in 
this gue Vortex. Nature- ſaves us the 
Trouble of ſtudying the Motions of them 
all, and ſhews us but ſeven, which, I think, 
is very obliging, tho' we know not how 
to value the Kindneſs; for we have reco- 
ver'd the other nine which were hid from 
us, and ſo render the Science of Aſtrono- 
mY 1 more difficult than Nature de- 
'd it. | LE. = 5 
= there are ſixteen Planets, ſaid for, 
Saturn muſt have five Moons. Tis very 
true, ſaid I; and two of theſe five arc 
but lately diſcover'd ; but there is ſome- 
what that is more remarkable; ſince his 
Year is thirty of ours, there are conſe- 
N in him ſome Countries, where 
their Night is fifteen Vears long; and what 
can you imagine Nature hath invented to 
give Light, during ſo dreadful a Night? 
hy, ſhe hath not only given Saturn five 
Moons, but ſhe hath encompaſs d him 
round with a great Circle or Ring, Ws 
h | Which 
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which being plac'd beyond the Reach of 
the Shadow Ebich the Lion of that Pla- 
net caſts, refle&s the 
continually on thoſe Places where they 
cannot ſee 1 Sun at all. 

| —＋ s the Counteſs, this is 
ſurpriſing z yet all is contriv'd in ſuc 
great Order, hog it is impoſſible not to 
think but Nature took time to conſider 
the Neceſſities of all animate Beings, and 
that the Diſpoſing of theſe Moons was 
not a Work of Chance; for they are only 


divided among thoſe Planets which are 


fartheſt diſtant from the Sun, the 
Jupiter, Saturn. Indeed it was not w 
while to give any to Mercury or Venus z 


they have too much Light already; and 


they account their Nights (as ſhort as they 
are) a greater Bleſſing than their Days. 
But pray, why was not Mars a Moon too? 
it ſcems he has none, tho' he is much fur- 
ther than the Earth from the Sun. It is 

very true, ſaid I; no doubt but he hath 
other Helps, tho' we don't know em: 
You have ſeen the pe both liquid 
and dry, how it receives and imbibes the 
Rays of che Sun and what a great Light 
i ws caſt in a dark ng bs P : ars 
hath many great ocks, which are 
lo many 1 PB S's, which, in 
the Day, take in a certain fion of 


Light, and returnit again at Night.” What 
think 


of the Sun 


1 4 
i 
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think you, Madam, 1s it not very ple 
when 1 — to ſee thoſe lighted 
Rocks, like ſo many Illuminations at a 
Birth-day Night? Beſides, there is a kind 
of Bird in America that yields ſuch a Light, 
you may read by it in the darkeſt Night; 
and who knows but Mars may have 
Flocks of theſe Birds, that as ſoon 3s it 
is Night, diſperſe themſelves into all 
Parts, and ſpread from their Wings ano- 
I am not at allcontented, ſays ſbe, with 
your Rocks or your Birds: Tis a pretty 
indeed; but tis a Sign that there 
ſhould be Moons in Mars, ſince Nature 
hath * ſo many to Saturn and Jupiter; 
rant rom the bun have Moons, why ul 
tant un have W 
Mars only be exc Madam, 
, when you are a little more dipt in Phi- 
loſophy, you will find Exceptions in the 
very beſt Syſtems. There are always ſome 
Things that agree extreme well; but then 
there are others that do not accord at all; 
thoſe you muſt leave as you found 'em, if evet 
you intend to make an End. We will do 
ſo by Mars, if you pleaſe, and ſay no more 
of him, — return to Saturn. WS do 
you think his great Ring in t orm 
of a Semicircle, that reaches from one 
End of the Horizon to the other, Which 
reflecting the Light of the e 
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he e a 2 1 * rag _ 
e not inhabit — too, ſays ſbe ? 
confeſs, ſaid I, in the Humour I am in, I 
ould almoſt ſend Colonies every where; 
and yet I can't well plant any there, it 
kems ſo irregular a Habitation : But for 
the five little Moons, they cannot chuſe 
but be inhabited; tho' ſome think this Ring 
b Circle of Moons, which follows cloſe 
to one another, and have an Mo- 
ton, and that the five little Moons. fell 
out of this Circle; how many Worlds are 
there then in the Vortex of Saturn? But 
kt it be how it will, the People in Sa- 
um live very miſerably. Tis true, this 
Ring gives great Light to em; but it 
muſt be a very poor one, when the Sun 
ſcems to em bur a little pale Star, whoſe 
Light and Heat cannot * be very weak 
at lo great a Diſtance: They ſay Green- 
and is a perfect Bagnio, in Compariſon of 
that Planet, and that they would expire 
= Heat in our 9555 0 | 2 LEE 

ou give me, /ays ſbe, ſuch an Idea 
of Pr that hs me ſhake with 
Cold, and that of Mercury puts me into 
2 Fever. It cannot be otherwiſe, 7 re- 
flyd; for the two Worlds, which are the 
Extremities of this great Vortex, muſt be. 
gnome in all Things. They muſt then, 
ays ſbe, be very wile in Saturn; for you. 
told me they were all Fools in Mane. 


% 
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If they are not wiſe, /aid Iz yet they have I! 
all the Appearances if bei white bleg- 1 
matick. They are People that know not I M. 
what it is to laugh; they take a Day; 
Time to anſwer the leaſf Queſtion you Wl! 
can ask them, and are fo very grave, that be 
were Cato living among them, they would Me 
think him a Marry-4 rew. Pl 

I x is odd to conſider, /ays ſbe, that the N 
Inhabitants of Mercury are all Life,” and M0 
the Inhabitants of Saturn quite contrary; Wl” 
but among us, ſome are brisk, and fome Bl /* 
are dull: It is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe our WI” 
Earth is plac'd in the middle of the other WW” 
Worlds, and fo we participate of both Ex- 

tremes, there is no fix'd or determin'd Chi- WM 
rafter; ſome are made like the Inhabitants 
of Mercury, ſome like thoſe of Saturn; 
we are à mixture of the ſeveral Kinds that 
we found in the reſt of the Planets. Why, 
ſaid I, do you not approve of the Idea 

Methinks, it is pleaſant to be compos d of 
ſuch a fantaſtical Afſembly, that one would 
think we were collected out of different 
Worlds. We need not travel, when we 
ſee the other Worlds in Epitome at home. 

I am ſure, ſays the Counteſs, we have 
one great Convenience in the Situation of 
our World; it is not ſo hot as Mercury or 
Henus, nor fo cold as Jupiter or Saturn; 
and our Country is ſo juſtly plac'd, that 
we have no Exceſs either of 2 
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[ have heard of a Philoſopher, who gave 
Thanks to Nature, that he was born a 
Man, and not a Beaſt, a Greek, and not a 
Barbarian : And for my Part, I render 
Thanks, that I am ſeated in the moſt tem- 
perate Planet of the Univerſe, and in one 
of the moſt temperate Regiom of that 
Planet. You have more reaſon, ſaid I, to 
give Thanks that you are young, and not 
od; that you are young and handſome, 
nd not young ugly; that you are 
young, handſome, and an Engliſh 
and not young, handſome, and a Span 
or an /talian; Theſe are other-guelſs Sub- 
j&s for your Thanks, than the Situation 
of your Vortex, or the Temperature of 
Jour Count. "pO 
Px a y, Sir, ſays ſbe, let me give Thanks 
for all Things, to the very Vortex in which 
am planted. Our Proportion of Happi- 
neſs is ſo very ſmall, that we ſhould loſe 


Y none, but improve ber what we 


taye, and be grateful for every my, Pak 
no- 


erer ſo common or inconſiderable. 6 

thing but exquiſite Pleaſure will ſerve us, 
ve muſt wait a long Time, and be ſure 
to pay too dear for it at laſt. Lwith, /aid 
that Philoſophy was the Pleaſure yo! 

propoſe, that when you think of Vor- 
texes, you would not forget an humble 
*rvant of your Ladyſhip's. I' eſteem it 
2 Pleaſure, ſays ſhe, while it diyerts inno- 
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_— but no longer. I will e fe 
it till To-morrow, 7 77 for the fix 
3 are beyond v you haye je 
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HE Counteſs was very impatien 
rr do know what would become 
the fixed Stars: are they inha 
bited, /ays ſbe, as the Planets a 
or are they not inhabited? What ſhall v 
do with em? You may ſoon guels, /aid/ 
the fixed Stars can't be leſs diſtant fron 
the Earth than fifty Millions of Leagues 
nay, if you anger an Aſtronomer, he vi 
ſet em further. The Diſtance from thi 
Sun to the fartheſt Planet is nothing i 
Compariſon of the Diſtance from the 
or from the Earth, to the fixed Stars; 
it almoſt beyond Arithmetick. You ſe 
ttzbeir Light is bright and ſhinings and di 
they receive it from the Sun, it muſt necc 

ö be very weak after a Paſſage of fifty Mi 
lions of Leagues: Then judge how muc" 
it is waſted by Reflection; Far it come 

back again as far to us; fo That - to 
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and backwards, here are an hundred Mil- 
lons of Leagues for it to paſs; and it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be ſo clear and ſtrong 
the Light of a fixed Star, which can- 
not but proceed from it ſelf; ſo that, in 
: Word, all the fixed Stars are ſo many 
Suns. N ine 
I ive, /ays the Counteſi, where you 
yo 5, $rod, you are going to tell 
me, that if the fixed Stars are ſo many 
Suns, and our Suns the Centre of a Vor- 
tex that turns round him; why may not 
rvery fixed Star be the Centre of a Vor- 
tex, that turns round the fixed Star? Our 
Sun enlightens the Planets z why may not 
every fixed Star have Planets to which 
they give Light? You have ſaid it, I re- 
%, and I will not contradif you. | 

You have made the Univerſe lo large, 
ſaid ſbe, that I know not where I am, or 
what will become of me: What, is it all 
to be divided into Heaps confuſedly,- one 
my another? Is every Star the Cen- 
tre of a Vortex, as big as ours? Is that 
raſt Space which comprehends our Sun 
and P but an inconſiderable Part 6f 
the Univerſe ? And are there as mam ſuch 
2 Bread, eve 124 7 
It 1s N | aid 3 | 
think it very pleaſant : When tlie Hee» 
dens were a little blue Arch, ſtuck*with 
rs, methought the Univerſe wa —.— 
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ſtrait and cloſe z I was almoſt ſtifled for. 
want of Air; but now it is enlarg'd infiſf;. 
Height and Breadth, and a Thouſand and. 
a Thouſand Vortexes taken in, I begin to 
breathe with more Freedom, and thi 
the Univerſe to be incom ly more 
magnificent than it was re. Nature 
hath ſpar'd no Coſt, even to Profuſeneſi; 
and nothing can be ſo glorious, as to ſee 
ſuch a prodigious n of. Vortexe, 
whoſe ſeveral Centres are poſſeſs d 5 a 
particular Sun, which makes the very Plt- 
nets. turn round it. The Inhabitants of a 
Planet of one of theſe innumerable Vor- 
texes, ſee on all fides theſe luminous Cen- 
tres of the Vortex, with which they ur 
encompaſs d; but perhaps they do not fee 
the Planets, who, receiving but a faint Light 
from their Sun, cannot ſend it beyond 
their own World. | "OI. 
webt U 7 qu 3 with a _ of * 
ive of ſo vaſt a Length, no Eye 

can reach to the End of it. I plainly 
the Inhabitants of the Earth, and you 
have made me diſcoyer thoſe that dwell 
in the Moon, and in other Planets of our 
Vortex; but theſe indeed, I do not ſee ſo 
clearly as thoſe of the Earth: After thelc 
we come to the Inhabitants of the Planets 
which are in the other Vortexes, but they 
are ſunk into ſo great a Depth, that tho' 
Ido all I can to, ſee them, yet I . 


* 
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ks I can hardly eive em. By the 
":xpreſſion you uſe ja ſpeak of * they 

m to be almoſt annihilated; you ought 
hen to call em the Inhabitants of one of 

hoſe innumerable Vortexes: We ourſelves, 
br whom the ſame Expreſſion ſerves, mu 
onfels, that we ſcarce know where we 
re, in the midſt of ſo many Worlds; for 
by own Part, I begin to ſee the Earth fo 
karfully little, that I believe from hence- 
forth I ſhall never be. concern'd at all for 
y Thing: That we ſo eagerly deſire to 
make ourſelves great, that we are always 
«figning, always troubling and haraſſing 
urlelyes, is certainly bicke e we are igno- 

rant what theſe Vortexes are; but now I 
dope my new Lights will in part juſtify 
ny Lazineſs ; and when any one reproaches 
ne with my Careleſneſs, I will anſwer, 
Ah, did you but know what the fix d Stars 
oe! It was not fit, ſaid I, that Alexander 

hould know what they were; for a cer- 

tin Author who maintains that the Moon 
b inhabited, very gravely tells us, That 

4riftotle (from whom no Truth could be 
long conceal'd) muſt neceſſarily be of an 
Opinion, back'd with ſo much Reaſon; but 
yet he could never acquaint Alexander with 
ie Secrer, fearing he might run mad with | 
bOeſpair, when he knew there was another 
World which he could not ere With. 

much more reaſon - was thi MR ; 
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of Vortexes, and fix'd Stars kept ſecret 
in Alexander's Time; for tho' had 
been known in thoſe Days, yet a Man 
would have been a great Fool, to hare 
faid any Thing of em to Alexander; it 
had been but an ill way of making his 
Court to that ambitious Prince: For m 
part, I that know em, am not a litt 
troubled to find my ſelf not one Jot the 
wiſer for all the wledge I have of 
em; the moſt they can do, according to 
your way of reaſoning, is but to cure Peo- 
ple of their Ambition, and their unquiet 
reſtleſs Humour, which are Diſeaſes I am 
not at all troubled with: I confeſs, I an 
guilty of ſo much Weakneſs, as to be in 
ove with what is beautiful; that's my 
Diſtemper; and I am confident the Vor- 
texes can never cure it. What if the o- 
her W orlds 2 1 ſo very little? 
tl cannot ſpoil fine Eyes, or a pretty 
Mouth 1 their Value is ſtill the in 
ipite of all the Worlds that can ly 
'Tr1s Love, reply'd the Caumeſi, ſmi- 
ing, is a ſtrange thing; let the World 
go how *twill, *tis never in danger; there 
is no Syſtem can do it any harm. But 
tell me 15 is your Syſtem true? Pray 
conceal nothing from me; I will keep 
your Secret very faithfully ; it ſeems to 

ve for its Foundation but a flight Pro- 
7 88 | bability; 
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bability z which is, that if a fix'd Star 
be in a * —— Body, — the 
Sun, then, by conſequence, it muſt, as 
the Sun is, be the Centre and Soul of a 
World, and have its Planets turning round 
about it. But is there an abſolute neceſ- 
ity it muſt be ſo? Madam, ſaid I, ſince 
we are in the humour of mingling amo- 
tous Follies with our moſt ſcrious Diſ- 
courſe, I muſt tell you, that in Love and 
the Mathematicks, People reaſon alike. 
Allow ever ſo little to a Lover, yet pre- 
ſently you muſt * him more, nay more 
and more, which will at laſt go a great 
way. In like manner, grant but a Ma- 
thematician one little Principle, he im- 
mediately draws a Conſequence from 2 
to which you muſt neceſſarily aſſent; a 
from this Conſequence another, till he 
leads you ſo far (whether you will or no) 
that you have much ado to believe him. 
Theſe two ſorts of People, Lovers and 
Mathematicians, will always take more 
than you give them. Vou grant, that 
22 * i wn like one another in 
thoſe Things pear to you, it is 
poſſible they may be like one — * in 
thoſe Things that are not viſible, if you 
have not ſome good Reaſon to believe 
otherwiſe. Now this way of arguing 
have I made uſe of. The Moon, * TS 
is inhabited, _ ſhe is like th — | 
2 | 
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and the other Planets are inhabited, be- 
cauſe they are like the Moon I find the 
fix'd Stars to be like our Sun, therefore 
I attribute to them what is proper to that. 
You are now gone too far to be able 
to retreat; therefore you muſt go for- 
ward with a good Grace. But, ſays the 
Counteſs, if you build upon this 
blance or Likeneſs which is between our 
Sun and the fix'd Stars, then, to the Peo- 
ple of another great Vortex, our Sun muſt 
appear no bigger than a ſmall fix'd Stat, 
can be ſeen only when tis Night 
with them. Without doubt, Madam, 
ſaid J, it muſt be ſo: Our Sun is much 
nearer to us, than the Suns of other Vor- 
texes, and therefore its Light makes a 
much greater impreſſion on our Eyes, 
than theirs does. We ſee nothing but the 
Light of our own Sun; and when'weſe | 
that, it 3 = _—_ us from ſee- 
ing any other Light: But, in another g 
Vonex theres another Sun, which 105 
overns, and, in its turn, extinguiſh 
the Light of our Sun, which is never ſeen 
there but in the Night, with the reſt of 
the other Suns, that is, the fix'd Stars: with 
them, our Sun is faſtned to the great ar- 
ched Roof of Heaven, where it makes a 
part of ſome Bear or Bull; for the Pla- 
nets which turn round about it, (our 
Earth for example) as they are not * 
A \ 0 
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vaſt a diſtance, ſo no body doth fo much 
s dream of em. All the Suns then are 
Day-Suns in their own Vortexes; but 
Night-Suns in nx; Vortexes. In his 
mn World or S K l IS fin- 
e, and there is ſeen ; bur” 
E57 where elſe, they ſerve only to make 
Number. May not the 1 ne 
te Counteſs , notwithſtanding this 
nd ober Things? for dir a ney 
houſand other t 
nay be alike in one articular, they ma . 
infinitely in others. | 1 
15 is certainly true, ſaid 7, bit the 
wficulty is to know wherein they differ. 
Ine Vortex hath many Planets. that turn 
wund about its Sun; another Vortex hath 
but a few. In one Vortex, there are Ins 
rior or leſs Planets, which turn 45 
hoſe that are greater; in another, . 
aps, there are no inferior Planets : Here, 
all the Planets are got round about _ 
Fun, in form of a little 8 n; be- 
ond which is a great void Spac which 
acheth to the hbouring Vortexes: 
ln another place e Plances take their 
Courſe — * outſide of their Vor- 
tex, and leave the middle void. There 
may be Vortexes alſo quite void, without 
uy Planets at all; others may have their 
dun not exactly in their Centre; 3 and that 
Planets 


dun nay ſo move, as to 9 its N 
ong 
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along with it; others may have Planet 
which, in regard of their Sun, | 
and deſcend, according to the change of 
their Equilibration, which 2 them ſuſ 
pended. But I think I have ſaid enough for 
a Man that was never out of hisown Vortex 
. Ir is not ſo much, reply'd the Countel, 
. conſidering what a Multitude of Wo 
there are; What you have ſaid is fuff- 
cient but for five or fix, and from hence 
"Wa Madam, 1 aa, i 
HAT w ou ſay, i 
I ſhould tell you, there are — — 
fix d Stars than thoſe you ſee? and that 
an infinite Number are diſcover'd with 
Glaſſes, which never ſhew themſelves to 
our Eyes. In only one Conſtellation, where 
it may be, we count twelve or fifteen, 
there are as many to be found as uſually 
appear in the whole Hemiſphere, 
I! ſubmit, /ays the Counteſs, 2 
vour pee you quite confound me wi 
Worlds and Vortexes. I have yet more 
to tell you, Madam, ſaid I. You ſee that 
Whiteneſs in the Sky, which ſome call 
the Milky-FYay; can you imagine what 
that is? Tis nothing but an Infinity of 
ſmall Stars, not to be ſeen by our - 
becauſe they are ſo very little; and 
are ſown 15 thick, one by another, that 
they ſeem to be one continu'd W hitenels. 
I with you had a Glaſs, to ſee this of” 


Co" 
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jill of Stars, and this Cluſter of Worlds, 
I may fo call em: They are, in ſome 
WM: like the 4 vian 1 . Thoſe 
.Mtyclve thouſand Banks of Sand, { 
by narrow Channels of the Sea, Which a 
Man may leap as eaſily, as over a Ditch z/ 
o near together are the Vortexes of the 
Milky-Way, that the People in one World. 
my talk, and ſhake hands with thoſe of an» 
other ; at leaſt I believe the Birds of one 
World may eaſily fly into another; and that 
pigeons may be train'd up to carry Letters 
v they do 4 ere oſe ral Ruler hy 
re excepted out of that general N 
3 Sun in his own Vortex, as 100n 
$ he appears, effaceth the Light of all other 
foreign Suns. If you were in one of theſe: 
little Vortexes of the Milky Way, your 
dun would not be much nearer to you, 
and conſequently would not make any. 
much greater ſenſible Impreſſion on your 
Eyes, than an hundred thouſand other 
duns of the neig ing Vortexes. You. 
vould then ſee your Heaven ſhine bright 
with an infinite Number of Fires, cloſe 
to one another, and but a little diſtant. 
ring, j 4 that though you wy 
tne Light of your own 
yet th would till CO Suns 
mough beſide your own, to make your 
Night as light as Day, at leaſt the diffe- 
race. woule e 
| | ru 
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Truth is, you would never have any Night 
at all. The Inhabitants of theſe W orlds, 
accuſtom'd to perpetual 1 would 
be { ly aſtoniſh'd, if they ſhould b 
told, that there are a miſerable ſort « 
People, who, where they live, have v 
dark Nights, and, when tis Day with 
them, they never ſee more than one Sun; 
certainly they would think Nature had 
very little Kindneſs for us, and would 
_ tremble with Horror, to think what a fad 
Condition we arc in. 
I do not ask you, ſaid the 8 i 
whether in thoſe Worlds of the Milky- 
Way, there be any Moons; I fee they 
would be of no uſe to thoſe principal 
Planets which have no Night, and move 
in Spaces too ſtrait and narrow to cumber 
themſelves with the Baggage of inferior 
Planets: Yet pray take notice, that by 
your liberal Multiplication of Worlds, 
you have ftarted an Objection not eafily 
anſwer'd. The Vortexes whoſe Suns we 
ſee, touch the Vortex in which we are; 
| if it be true, that Vortexes are round, 
how then can ſo many Bowls or Globes 
all touch one ſingle one? I would fan 
imagine how this may be done, but'can- 
not think which way. e 
Vo v ſhew a great deal of Wit, Ma. 
dam, ſaid I, in raiſing this Doubt, and 
likewiſe in not being able to am 
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for in it ſelf the Thing is extreme difficult, 
and in the manner you conceive it, no 
Anſwer can be given toitz and he muſt 


e 2 Fool who goes about to find Anſwers 


to Objections which are unanſwerable. 
If our Vortex had the Form of a Dye, 
t would have ſix Squares, or flat F 
ad would be far from being round; 
won every of theſe Squares might be 
led a Vortex of the ſame Figure: But 
I inſtead of theſe fix {ſquare „ 
ad twenty, we 4 or a thouſand, t 

night a thouſand Vortexes be plac'd up- 


en it, one upon every Flat; and you know. 


wy well, that the more flat Faces any 
Body hath on its outſide, the nearer it 


zpproacheth to Noundneſs; juſt as a Di- 


mond cut facet-wiſe on every ſide, if the 
Facets be very many and little, it will 
ook as round as a Pearl of the ſame Big- 
neſs. Tis in this manner that the Vor- 


texes are round; they have an infinite 


number of Facets on their outſide, and 
every one of em hath upon it another 
Vortex. Theſe: Facets are not all equal 
ad alike; but here ſome are greater, and 
ttere ſome are leſs: The leaſt Facets of 
our Vortex, for example, anſwer to the 
— „aud ſuſtain all thoſe little 
Worlds. When two Vortexes are ſup- 
ported by the two next Flats on which 
they ſtand, if they leave beneath any void 

* ſpace 
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{pace between them, as it muſt often hap- 
per, Nature, who is an excellent Houſe- 
wife, and ſuffers nothing to be uſeleſs 
reſently fills up this void Space with x 
fittle Vortex or two, perhaps with a thou- 
ſand, which never incommode the 
and become one, two, or a thouſand 
Worlds more; ſo that there may be 
more Worlds than our Vortex hath flat 
Faces to bear em. I will lay a good Wa- 
ger, that though theſe little Worlds were 
made only to be thrown into the Cor- 
ners of the Univerſe, which otherwiſe 
would have been void and uſeleſs and 
though they are unknown to other Worlds 
which they touch, yet they are well ſa- 
tisfy'd with their _ where they are. 
Theſe are the little Worlds whoſe Suns 
are not to be diſcover'd but with 'a Te- 
leſcope, and whoſe Number is prodigious. 
To conclude, all thoſe Vortexes are Join d 
to one another in ſo admirable a manner, 
that every one turns round about his Sun, 
without changing place; every one hath 
ſuch a Turn as is moſt eaſy and agreeable 
to its own Situation; they take hold off 
one another, like the Wheels of a Watch, 
and mutually help one another's Motion: 
And yet, tis true, that they act contrary 
to one another. Every World, as ſome 
fay, is like a Foot-Ball, made of a Blad- 
der, cover'd with Leather, which m— 


— —  _  .c . . . 
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times ſwells of its own accord, and would 
extend itſelf, were it not hinder'd. But 
this ſwelling World being preſs'd by the 
next W *y agg $ 7 its * * . 
then ſwe am, is again depreſs'd : 


And ſome that the reaſon why the 
fix'd Stars give a twinkling and trembling 


Light, and ſometimes ſeem not to ſhine 
at all, is becauſe their Vortexes tu- / 
ally puſh and preſs our Vortex, ours 


again continually repulſeth theirs. 


I am in love with theſe Fancies, /aid 


the Counteſs ; I am pleas'd with theſe Foot- 
Balls, which ſwell every moment, and 
link again, and with thoſe Worlds, which 
are continually ſtriving, and puſhing one 
mother: But, above all, I am pleas d to 


ſee how this pry keeps up the Trade of 


Light, which is certainly the only Cor- 
13 that is between them. 
o, no, Madam, /aid 7; Light is not 
their ſole Commerce; the. neighbouri 
Worlds ſometimes ſend Viſits to us, an 
that in a very magnificent and ſplendid 
Manner: There come Comets to us from 
thence, adorn'd with bright ſhining Hair, 
venerable Beards, or majeſtick Tails. Theſe 
ſaid the Counteſs, are Ambaſſadors, whoſe 


Viſits may be well ſpared, fince they ſerve 
only to affright us. I hey ſcare only Chil- 


dren, ſaid I, with their extraordinary Train; 
but indeed, the number of ſuch Children 


| So 3 | is 


b 
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is now-a-days very great. Comets are 
nothing but Planets, which belong to: 
neighbouring Vortex, they move towards 
the Outſide of it ; but Ir this Vor- 
tex being differrntly preſs d by thoſe Vor- 
texes which encompals it, it is rounder 2 
dove than it is below, and it is the lower 
Part that is ſtill towards us. Theſe Plz 
nets which have begun to move in a Cir- 
cle above, are not aware that below their 
Vortex will fail em, becauſe it is as it 
were broken. 'Therefore to continue the 
circular Motion, it is neceſſary that t 
enter into another Vortex, which we 
ſuppoſe is ours, and that they cut through 
rhe Outſides of it, Th oppor to us 
very high, and are much higher than $4- 
turn; and according to our Syſtem, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould be ſo high, 
for Reaſons that ſignify nothing to our 
_ preſent Subject. From Saturn downward 
to the Outſides of our Vortex, there is: 

eat void Space without any Planets. 

ur Adverſaries often ask us, to what 
Purpoſe this void Space ſerves? But let 
them not trouble themſelves any more; | 
have found an uſe for it: Tis the Apart- 

ment of thoſe ſtrange Planets, which come 

mo en Pp p * 

un ou, ſays ſbe; we do not 
ſuffer them to oe into the Heart of our 
Vortex, among our own Planets, but ” 
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receive them as the Crand Signior doth the 
Ambaſſadors that are ſent to him; he will 


not ſhew them ſo much Reſpect as to let 
em lodge in Conſtantinopie, but quarters 
em in one of the Suburbs of the City. 


Madam, ſaid I, we and the Ottoman agree 
likewiſe in this, that as we receive Ambaſ- 
adors, but never ſend any, ſo we never 
ſend any of our Planets into the Worlds 
that are next us. 


By this, /ays ſbe, it appears, that we 


ze very proud; however, I do not yet 
very well know what I am to believe. 
Theſe foreign Planets with their Tails and 


their Beards, have a terrible Countenance, 
it may be they are ſent to affront us; but 


ours that are of another Make, if they 


ſhould get into other Worlds, are not ſa 


owe to make People afraid. 


HEIR Beards and their Tails, Ma- 


dam, /aid I, are not real, they are Phene« 


nena, and but mere Appearances. Theſe 


foreign Planets differ in nothing from 


ours; but entring into our Vortex, they 
ſeem to us to have Tails or Beards, by 2 


certain ſort of Illumination which 
receive from the Sun, and which hath not 
been yet well explain d. But certain it is, 
that tis but a kind of Illumination; 


done. I wiſh then, /ays ſbe, that our Sa- 
ters would. go take a Tail 


when I am able, I will tell you how 'tis . 


and a Beard in 
L3z anos 
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another Vortex, and affright all! the Inha- 
bitants of it. That done, I would have 
him come back again, leaving his terrible 
Accoutrements behind him, and taking 
his uſual Place amongſt our other Planets, 
fall to his ordinary Buſineſs. Tis better 
for him, ſaid I, not to go out of our Vor- 
tex. I have told you how rude and vio- 
lent the Shock is, when two Vortexes 
juſtle one another, a poor Planet muſt 
needs be terribly ſhaken, and its Inhabitants 
in no better Condition. We think our 
ſelves very unhappy when a Comet ap- 
Pears ; but 'tis the Comet that is in an 
Ill Caſe. I do not believe that, /ays ſte; 
it 1.5 all its Inhabitants with it in very 
good Health; there can be nothing ſo di- 
verting as to change Vortexes. We that 
never go out of our own, lead but a dull 
Life. If the Inhabitants of a Comet had 
but the Wit to foreſee the Time when 
they are to come into our World, they 
that had already made the Voyage, would 
tell their Neighbours before-hand what 
they would ſee; they would tell them, that 
they would diſcover a Planet with a great 
Ring about it, meaning our Saturn; they 
would alſo ſay, you ſhall ſee another Pla- 
net which hath four little ones to wait on 
it; and perhaps ſome of them, reſolv d to 
obſerve the very Moment of their Entring 
into our World, would preſently cry * 
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A new Sun, a new Sun! as Sailors uſe to 
(ls Land, Land Fo a | 
Yov have no reaſon then, /aid I, to 
rity the Inhabitants of a Comet; yet I 
ſuppoſe you will think their Condition la- 
mentable, who inhabit a Vortex whoſe 
Sun comes in Time to be quite extinguiſh« 
ed, and conſequently live in eternal Night. 
How, cry'd the Counteſs, can Suns be put 
out? Yes, without doubt, /aid 7; for 
People ſome thouſand Years ago ſaw fixed 
Stars in the Sky, which are now no more 
to be ſeenz theſe were Suns which have 
loſt their Light, and certainly there muſt 
be ſtrange Deſolation in their Vortexes, 
and a general Mortality over all the Pla- 
nets; for what can People do without a 
Sun? This is a diſmal Fancy, /aid the Con 
teſs, T would not if I could help it, let it 
come into my Head. I will tell you if 
ou pleaſe, 7 reply'd, what in this Particu- 
ar is the Opinion of learned Aſtronomers; 
A — the fixed Stars bag 
ave di 'd, are not quite extinguiſh'd, 
but that — are half * wan that 1s, th 
have one halt dark, and the other h 
light; and turning round upon their own 
Axis or Centre, they ſometimes ſhew us 
their light Side, and afterwards turning to 
us their dark Side, we ſee them no more. 
To oblige you, Madam, I will be of this 
Opinion, becauſe it-is not ſo harſh as the 
+ 2 other; 
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other; but I cannot make it good, but in 
Rclation to ſome certain Stars; becauſe as 
ſome have lately obſerv'd, thoſe Stars have Myo 
their regulated Times of appearing and diſ- Wt 
appearing, otherwiſe there could be no Wk 
- aig - half _ on _ ſhall Nef 
we ſay of Stars, which to la 
and A. ſhew themſelves — alter ther er 
have finiſh'd their Courſe of turning round Wy 
upon their own Axis? You are too juſt, Wl 
Madam, to oblige me to believe that ſuch 
Stars are half Suns. However, I will try 
once more what I can do in favour of your 
Opinion: The Suns are not extinct, th 
are only ſunk ſo low into the imm 
Depth of Heaven, that we cannot poſſi- 
bly ſee them; in this Caſe the Vortex fol- 
lows his Sun, and all's well again. Tis 
true, that the greateſt Part of the fixed 
Stars have not this Motion, by which o 
remove themſelves ſo far from us, e 
at other Times they might return agai 
nearer to us, and we ſhould ſee them ſome- 
times greater, and ſometimes leſs, which 
never happens. But we will ſuppoſe that 
none but the little, light, and moſt active 
Vortexes, which flip between the others, 
make certain Voyages, after which they 
return again, while the main Body of Vor- 
texes remain unmoy'd. Tis likewiſe very 
ſtrange, that ſome fixed Stars ſhew them 
ſelves to us, ſpending a great deal of Time 
5 | m 
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n appearing and diff ing, and at laſt 
ah" and 3 as Half Suns 
vould appear again at their ſet and regu- 
ated Time. Now, Madam, boldly de- 
ckre your Opinion: Muſt not theſe Stars 
of Neceſſity be Suns, which are ſo much 
kwkned, as not to be viſible to us, yet af- 
erwards ſhine again, and at laſt are whol- 
jy extin&t ? How can a Sun, ſaid the Coun- 
% be darkned, and quite extinguiſh'd, 
rhen it is in its own Nature a Fountain 
Light? It may be done, Madam, oo 
J with all the Eaſe in the World, if Def- 
urtes's Opinion be true, that our Sun hath 
pots z now whether theſe Spots be Scum 
or thick Miſts, or what you pleaſe, they 
my thicken and unite, till at laſt they 
cover the Sun with a Cruſt, which daily 
on thicker, and then farewel Sun. We. 
we hitherto ſcap'd pretty well; but, tis 
fd, that the Sun for ſome whole Years 
ogether hath look*d'very pale; for Exam- 
le, the Year after Cz/ar's Death, it was 
tis Cruſt that then began to grow, but 
the Force of the Sun broke and diſſipated 
t; had it continued, we had been all loſt 
people. You make me tremble, reply'd 
ite Counteſs : And now I know the fatal 
Conſequences of the Sun's Paleneſs, I be- 
lere, inſtead of going every Morning to 
ny Glaſs, to ſee how I look, I ſhall caſt 
ny Eyes up to Heaven, to ſee whether or 
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no the Sun looks pale. Oh, Madam, ſaid 
J there is a great deal of Time required 
to ruin a World. Grant it, /aid ſhe; yet 
tis but Time that is requir d. I confeſs it, 
faid I; all this immenſe Maſs of Matter 
that compoſes the Univerſe, is in perpe- 
tual Motion, no part of it excepted * And 
ſince every part is moved, you may be ſure 
that Changes muſt happen ſooner or later, 
but ftill in Times proportion'd to the Ef- 
fect. The Antients were pleaſant Gentle- 
men, to imagine that the celeſtial Bodies 
were in their own Nature unchangeable, 
becauſe they obſerved no Change in them; 
but they did not live long enough to con- 
firm their Opinion by their own Experi- 
ence, they were Boys in compariſon of us. 
Giye me leave, Madam, to explain 1 

and 


{elf by an Allegory : If Roſes, which 
but a Day, could write Hiſtories, 
leave Memoirs one to another; and if the 
firſt Roſe ſhould draw an exact Picture ot 
their Gardiner, and after fifteen- thouſand 
Roſe-Ages, it ſhould be left to other Roles, 
and fo left ſtill to thoſe that ſhould ſuc- 
ceed without any Change in it; ſhould 
the Roſes hereupon ſay, we have every 
Day ſeen the ſame Gardiner, and in the 
Memory of Roſes none ever {aw any Gar- 
diner but this, he is ſtill the ſame he was; 
and therefore certainly he will not die as we 
do, for there is no Change at all * 


V. 5. 
ſaid 


red 
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ould not theſe Roſes, Madam, talk very 
boliſhly ? And yet there would be more 
Reaſon in their Diſcourſe, than there was 
n what the Antients ſaid concerning ce- 
eſtial Bodies; and tho' even to this very 
Day there ſhould appear no viſible Change 
nthe Heavens, the Matter of which 
hey are made, ſhould have all the Signs 
fan eternal Duration, without any Change; 
jet EL would not believe them unchangea- 
le, till I had the Experience of ma- 
iy more Ages. Dogs we, who laſt 
but a OO, to make our Continuance 
the Meafure of any other Thing's Dura- 
ton; 'tis not ſo eaſy a Matter to be eter- 
tal. To have laſted many Ages of Men, 
one after another, is no Sign of Immor- 
auty, Truly, ſays the Counteſs, I find the 
Worlds are om being able to pretend 
to it; I will not do them ſo much honour 
s to compare them to the Gardiner that 
lied ſo much longer than the Roſes. I 
degin to think like the Roſes themſelyes, 
rhich blow one Day, and die the next: 
For now I underſtand that if old Stars dif- 
appear, new ones will come in their Room 
becauſe every Species muſt preſerve itſelf. 
No Species, Madam, /aid J, can totally 
periſh ; ſome perhaps will tell you, that 
ſuch new Stars are Suns, which return to 
our Sight again, after they have been a 
long Time hid from us in The Profiindity 


ret, the Worlds, the Heavens, and Ce- 
/*." Teftial Bodies ſo ſubjec to change, that 
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of Heayen: Others may tell you, 

are Suns cleared from hat chick Chl 
which once cover'd them. If I ſhould 
think all this poſſible, yet I likewiſe be- 
lieve that the Univerſe may be fram'd in 
ſuch a manner, that from time to time it 
may produce new Suns; why may not 
that Matter, which is proper to make a 
Sun, be diſpers'd here and there, and ga 
ther itſelf again at long, run into one cer- 
tain Place, and lay the Foundation of a 
new World? I am very much inclin'd 
to believe ſuch new Productions, becauſe 
they ſuit with that glorious and admirable 
Idea which I have of the Works of Na- 
ture. Can we think that wiſe Nature 
| knows no more than the Secret of ma- 
King Herbs and Plants live and die by a 
continual Revolution? I am verily per- 
ſuaded, and are you not ſo too, 12 
that Nature, without much coſt or pains, 
can put the ſame Secret in practice upon 
the Worlds? I now find, /ays the Com- 


am come to myſelf again. To come the 
better again to ourſelves, I reph'd, let us 
ſay no more of theſe Matters. e are 
arriv'd at the very Roof and Top of all 
the Heavens; and to tell you whether 
there be any Stars beyond it, you muſt 
have an abler Man than I am: W 4 
P 


err 
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ace Worlds there, or no Worlds, as you 
pleaſe. "Tis the Philoſopher's Empire to 
tſcribe thoſe vaſt inviſible Countries , 
which arc, and are not, or are ſuch as he 
leaſes to make them: It is enough for 
ne to have carry'd your Mind, as far as 
you can fee with your Eyes. 

WELL, ſays the Counteſs, I have now 
n my Head the Syſtem of the Univerſe. 
1 ome ! 13 

5 3 you are pretty Knowing; 
ind you are ſo with the advantage of 
beleving, or not believing any 1 
have ſaid. For all my pains I onl 


this Favour, that whenever you ſee the 


Sun, the Heaven, or the Stars, you will 
thunk of me. > | 


= t = 
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The Sixth EvEniNG. 


OR a long time the Countel 
| FF and I had no farther Diſcou 
| concerning the Worlds; fo th; 
I think we had in a manner for 


1 We l 
n 


got we ever talk' d about them: Whet 
going to make her a Viſit, I happen'd ti 
come in juſt as two Men of Wit,whoſeCha 
racters are well known, were taking leay 
You obſerve, ſaid ſbe, as ſoon as the fay 


what ſort of Viſitors I have had 

and I muſt own to you, they have 
me ** 1 * ſuſpicion, that you! we 
_ ſpoild m er ing. T reh, 
ould oe K — 2 had fo much 
power over her; for I thought no bod 
could undertake a more difficult Task. In 
afraid, however, /ays. ſhe, tis too true 
I fell, I know not how, into a Conver 
ſation about the Worlds with the Gen 
tlemen you ſaw, who, for aught I know, 
drew me into it out of mere Malice. | 
made no ſcruple of affirming it 3 
to them, that the Planets were inhabited. 
One of em told me very poſitively, be 
Was very ſure I did not believe it. n 
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I. with all the ſimplici imaginable 
naintain'd that I did. © He cook it all 2 


28: Feint of one who meant only to be 


nerry; and 1 doubt the Reaſon why he 
perſiſted ſo obſtinatel 1 me 
concerning my own Sentiments was, that 
he had too great an eſteem for me to im- 
zine me capable of ſo extravagant an O- 
pinion. The other, _— whoſe Re- 
pet for me did not riſe ſo high, took 

me -at my word, and beliey'd me: Bur 
why would you ſet my Head a runni 

upon a thing, which no one, who values 
me, can ever be uaded I am ſerious 
in maintaining? And why, Madam, an- 
ſuer d I, ſhould you maintain it ſeriouſly 
with Perſons, who, I am confident, ne- 
yer —— an Real ing which is in 
the leaſt d crious? | Muſt the Inha- 
bitants of the Planets be put to ſuch ha- 
zards? No; let us content ourſelves with 
our little ſele& Party that believes them, 
and not publiſh our Myſteries to the Vul- 
gar. I hope, /aid ſbe, you don't call thoſe 
two Gentlemen the Vulgar. They have 
a great deal of Wit, I anſwer'd; but they 
never reaſon: And the Reaſoners, Who 
are blunt Speakers, and compliment no 
body, call all ſuch the Vulgar, without 
any difficulty. On the other hand, ſuch 
Perſons revenge themſelves by turning the 
Reaſoners into ridicule; and it 
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very ha order d, that 8 
is the alen it wants. Oncougir 
if it were poſſible, to accommodate one's 
ſelf to every Man after his particular kind 
Accordin — it would have been much 

better to = made the Inhabitants of the 
Planets a Subject of Pleaſantry with thoſe 
Gentlemen, than of Reaſoning ; becauſe 
fon underſtand Pleaſantry, but not Rea. 
By this method, you would have 
em away with. the higheſt Eftecm 
155 you; and the Planets would have loſt 
not a ſingle Inhabitant of their Number. 
What, cry'd the Counteſs warmly, ſhould ] 
betray the Truth! certainly y you are a 
Man of no Conſcience, I mu 
 reply'd 2, that I have no mighty Zeal for 
"Truths of this Na and would freel 
Kerifice 2 thouſand of them to the 
Conveniencics in Society. For in- 
ſtance; I ſec what hinders, and What wil 
continually hinder People from thinking 
k, 5 nen of the Plane not being in- 


| 1 
= inal it is: The Planets always ap- 
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comes too late: The Sight has firſt had 
ts Effect upon u; we are deaf to all ſhe 
can ſay, and the Planets are — 4 
— Bodies. Beſides hape 
em their Inhabitants have? Our Imagi- 
mtion muſt immediately repreſent to us 
their Figures, which is not in our power. 
The ſhorteſt way then is, to believe they 
re not in being. Now, in order to fix 
inhabitants in the Planets, i in which I am 
ſo remotely intereſted, would you have 
ne attack thoſe formidable Powers, calbd 
the Senſes and the Imagination? An _ 
terprize that requires no ſmall Co 
One cannot _ perſuade Men to m 
their Eyes give place to their Reaſon. 1 
nect with ſeveral whohave ſo much Rea- 
ſon as to be willing, after à multitude 6; - 
Proofs, to believe the Planets are Earths ; 
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manner as they would 1 
en them u a different Ap 
— — they firſt i of them is- 
never en-; 

— turing, and they never oe 
r | 
however to do it 2 and to in 
to it only on accouns 'a certain Plea- 
fire the $i ty of it affords them. 
WAT! — — 
ficient then, that an 9 =o rod 


and likely- 6 to be _ You would 
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but they do not believe it in the ſame + - |} 
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ſurpriz'd, I anſwer'd, if I ſhould ſay this 
Term probable and likely to be true, is a 
very modeſt Expreſſion. . Is it only pro- 
bable there was ſuch a Man as Alexander ? 
You are certain of it; and upon what is 
this Certainty founded? Upon this: you 
have all the Proofs you can defire in a 
matter of this nature; and there is not 
the leaſt occaſion of doubting to make 
you ſuſpend your Aſſent: Yet you have 
never ſeen Alexander, nor have you a Ma- 
thematical Demonſtration that he muſt 
have been. But what will you ſay if the 
Caſe ſhould be very much the ſame with 
the Inhabitants of the Planets? There is 
no way to give you a fight of them, nor 
can you demand it to be demonſtrated like 

a Point in the Mathematicks; but * 
have all the Proofs which can be ask'd in 
ſuch a Caſe: The perfect Reſemblance 
between the Planets and the Earth which 
is inhabited; the Impoſſibility to imagine 
any other uſe for which they are made; 
the Fruitfulneſs and Magnificence of Na- 
and ſome particular Regards ſhe ap- 
s to have had for the Neceſſities of 


their Inhabitants, by giving Moons, for 
inſtance, to the Pages bich are far off 
from the Sun, and ſeveral to thoſe which 
are the moſt diſtant: And, what is very 
important, there is all this on the one 
hand, and nothing at all on the other 
no 
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very numerous. In truth, o©y'd the Coun- 
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like manner, a common Capacity eaſily 
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nor can you find the leaſt Reaſon to que» 
tion it, unleſs you reaſſume the Eyes and 
Wit of the Vulgar. In ſhort, uppoling 
there were theſe Inhabitants, they coul 

not ſhew themſelves by more Tokens, nor 
nore ſenſible ones. After all this, Ma- 
dim, pray conſider whether you ought 
to look upon it as a matter merely pro- 
bable? But you would not have this, re- 
ply d ſhe, appear as certain to me, as it 
does that thine was an Alexander * Not 
quite, anſwer d J; for though we have as 
many Proofs of the Inhabitants of the 
Planets as we can come at in the Situation 
we are plac'd in, yet thoſe Proofs are not 


tes, I am on the point of rejecting theſe 
Inhabitants z I am at ſuch a lots under what 
Rank to conſider them: They are not 
abſolutely certain, it ſeems, and yet they 
are more than probable; this embaraſles 
me too much. Ah, Madam, -reph'd , 
never let that diſcourage you. The molt 
common and ordinary Clocks point out 
the Hours; but only thoſe which are more 
curiouſly made, expreſs the Minutes. In 


re the difference between 4 bare 

robability, and abſolute Certainty; but 

it is only a refin'd Underſtandi which 

obſerves the ſeveral degrees of eit 

as I may ſay, diſtinguiſhes the Minutes. 
Eo M2 Lou 
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You may place the Inhabitants of the Pla- 
nets a little ſhort of Alexander; but be- 
yond many Points of Hiſtory which are 
not prov'd. And this, I think, is their 
proper Place. I love Order, /ays ſr; 
and I am oblig'd to you for ranging my 
Ideas. But why did you not do it fooner ? 
Becauſe, ſaid I, though you believ'd the 
Inhabitants of the Planets a little more or 
leſs than the Matter deſerves, there is no 
harm done. I am ure you don't believe 
the Motion of the Earth as much as you 
ought z but are you therefore to be pity'd? 
Oh, for that, /ays ſoc, I do as I ought; 
and you have nothing to reproach me 
with. I firmly believe that the Earth 
moves. In the mean time, /aid I, I have 
not yet given you the beft Proof of it. 
Nay then, /ays foe, tis a ſort of Treach- 
ery, to have drawn me in to believe things, 
by bringing me only the ſlighteſt Proots. 
What! you don't think me worthy of 
believing upon good Reaſons? I thought 
beſt, I reply'd, to prove theſe things to 
your Ladythis by little ſoft Reaſonings 
only, after your own way. Ought I to 
have produc'd ſturdy and robuſt Argu- 
ments, as if I had been attacking a Doc- 

tor? Yes, ſaid ſbe, I deſire you will at 
- preſent take me for a Doctor, and pro- 
uce this new Proof of the Earth's Mo- 
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WIr all my heart, /aid JI; tis this 


—— I am very well pleas'd with it; 


haps becauſe I on it is my own Diſ- 
own. and yet it is ſo good and fo na- 
ural a Reaſoning, that I dare not be con- 
dent am the A ph It 7 Aj hoot 
uin, that a co of ing, 
16 Would undertake ta anſwer it, w d 
be forc'd to talk a great deal; the only 
way by which a Man of ing can be 
confounded. Either the Celeſtial Bodies 
rcvolve in 24 Hours round the Earth, or 
the Earth turning upon its own Axis in 
A Hours; imputes this Motion to all the 
Celeſtial Bodies. But that they make this 


Revolution round the Earth, is the moſt 
improbable Suppoſition in the World, 


though the Abſurdity of it does not im- 
mediately appear. It is plain, that all the 
Planets make great Revolutions round the 
dun; but thoſe Revolutions are very dif- 
ferent, according to their ſeveral Diſtan- 
ces from it. 'The moſt remote 

their Courſe in more time, which is very 
natural; and the fame Order is obſery'd 
among the ſecondary Planets which turn 
about a great one. The four Moons of 
Jupiter, and the five Moons of Saturn, 
deſcribe their Circles in more or lefs time 
round their principal Planet, according 
s they are more or leſs diſtant from it. 
Beſides, the Planets have Motions == 
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their proper Centres ; which Motions like- 
wiſe are unequal. We don't know by 
what Laws this Inequality is govern'd; 
whether it is by the different Magnitude 
of the Planets, or the Velocity of the 
particular Vortexes which ſurround them, 
and of the liquid Matter through which 
they are mov'd. But, in ſhort, this In- 
equality is certain; and, generally ſpeak- 
ng, uch is the Order of Nature, that 
whatever 1s common to many things, is 
vary'd at the ſame time by particular Diſ- 
ferences. ” } 

I apprehend you, interrupted the Counteſs, 
and believe you have Reaſon in what you 
ſay. Yes, I am of your Opinion, that if 
the Planets turn'd about the Earth, they 
would do it in unequal Times, according 

. to their Diſtances, as they do about the 
Sun: Is not that your Meaning? Exact. 
ly, Madam, anſiver d 7; their unequal Diſ- 

tances, with reſpect to the Earth, and their 
different Magnitudes, and the different Ve- 
locities of the particular Vortexes which 
incloſe them, muſt produce Differences in 
this pretended Motion round the Earth, 
as _ "ack _ "eps Mogengy - 
the fix Ss, Which are ſo igiou 
diſtant from us, and ſo far n the Reach 
of whatever could carry them round the 

Earth by a general Motion, or at leaſt ate 

| ſeated in a Place where this Motion * 
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every weak; is there not all the A - 
: e imaginable that they do 2 
und the Earth in twenty-four Hours, like 
e Moon which is ſo very near us? Muſt 
ot the Comets alſo, which belong not to 
ur Vortex, and have Orbits {> different 
ne from another, and ſuch different Ve- 
+. Wcities, be excus'd from running round 
win the ſame Time? No; according to 
this Opinion, the fix'd Stars and Comets 


2 nuſt all wheel about the Earth in ſo many 

Hours. However, if there were ſome Mi- 
„utes difference in theſe Revolutions, one 
u night be ſatisfy'd; whereas they are per- 
ic om'd with the moſt exact Equality, or 

rather with the only exact Equality that 
7 s to be found; not a Minute more or leſs. 
n Truth, this Opinion ought to be vio- 


* ſuſpected. 
ay, Ria the Counteſs, ſince it is poſſi- 
ble, this great Equality may be only in our 
Imagination; I am ſure it exiſts no where 
elle. I am well enough pleas'd that a Thi 
which is not the Work of Nature, ſhould 
light entirely upon us, and that ſhe ſhould 
be clear'd of it, tho' at our Expence, For 
my part, anſwer d J, J am ſo little a Friend, 
to this perfect Equality, that I do not find 
it holds ſo far as that the daily Revolu- 
tions of the Earth about her own Axis 
are made preciſely in twenty- four — 
and are always equal to one another. 

| am 
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am much inclin'd to believe there is a Dif- 
ference! cry'd the Counteſs: Pray, do not 
our Pendulums ſhew they are exactly equal? 
I muſt except, anſwer d I, to the Pendy- 
lums; it is impoſſible they themſelves ſhould 
be exactly true; and if they were ſo ſome- 
times, one would, in obſerving one diur- 
nal Revolution to be longer or ſhorter 
than another, believe the Pendulums irre- 
lar, rather than ſuſpect the Earth of any 
rregularity in her Motion. You: ſee what 
a pleaſant ſort of Reſpect I have for the 
Earth; I would truſt to her very little more 
than to a Pendulum; the ſame Things near- 

ly which diſorder the one, will diſorder 
ie other; I only believe it requires more 
Fime to diſorder the Earth ſenſibly, than a 
Pendulum: This is all the Advantage I can 
allow-her. May not the Earth bh little 
and little approach nearer the Sun? and 
being then in a Place where the Matter is 


more agitated, and the Motion more ra- 
pid, ſhe may in leſs Time make her dou- 

le Revolution both about the Sun and a- 
bout her own- Axis. The Years may be 
ſhorter, and ſo may the Days; but we may 
not be able to perceive it, beauſe the Year 
would ſtill be divided into 365 Days, and 
the Day into 24 Hours: ſo without 
living longer than we do at preſent, we 
ſhould live more Years; and, on the con- 
trary, let the Earth go farther * 


* 


Far 
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gun, and we ſhall live fewer Years, and 


yet not leſs Time. It ſeems very likely, 
[aid ſbe, that when this happens, a Series 


of Ages would produce but little Diffe- 
rence. I grant it, anſwer d J; Nature is 


not blunt in her Conduct, and unprepar d; 
x7 
$ in very 


her Method is to do __ Thi 
rrees, Which are not ſenſible, unl 
aly and immediate Alterations. We can 
ſcarcely diſcern any other than that of the 
Seafons 3 as for the reſt which are leifure- 
ly, they almoſt eſcape us. In the mean 
ume, every Thing is in a continual Mo- 
tion, and there is nothing that is not 


own very old, not excepting a certain 

Cirl in the Moat, that was ſeen there by - 
the Help of Teleſcopes about twenty Years 

he had a Face handſame _ 3 

oſe 

lengthen' d, her Forehead and Chin ad- 


4803 
but now her Cheeks are ſunk, her 


vanc'd, ſo that all her Charms are vaniſh'd, 


and there are great Apprehenſions that her 


Days are drawing to an End. 


HA T Romance is this, ſays the Coun- 


eſs, interrupting me. Tis no Ral- 


lery, Madam, I aſſure you. It ſeems there 


was diſcover'd in the Moon a ou parti- 
cular Figure, like the Head of a Woman, 
appearing from among the Rocks; in 


which Parts there has happen'd a conſi- 
derable Change; ſome Pieces of the Moun- 


tains are fallen, and have laid to the 
N Sight 
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Sight three Points which can now o 
{ſerve to make the Forchead, Noſe and 
Chin of an old Woman. Does it not look, 
fays ſhe, as if there was a malicious Defti- 
ny that particularly attends Beauty ? It was 
this very Head of the Girl which it fingled 
out of the whole Moon to attack. Per- 
haps to make amends, an/wer'd I, the 
Changes which happen in our Earth, may | 
ſtrike out ſome beautiful Face for the Peo- 
le of the Moon to gaze at. Some Face 
mean like that of the Moon; for every 
one clothes an Object with thoſe Ideas 
which are-familiar to his Thoughts. Our 
Aſtronomers ſee in the Moon, the Faces of 
Girls; and perhaps if the Women were 
to make Obſervations, they would diſcern 
there the Faces of handſome Men. For 
my part, Madam, I don't know whether 
I ſhould not ſee your Ladyſhip's. I muſt 
confeſs, /aid the Counteſs, it would be ex- 
tremely obliging in any one to ſpy me out 


in the Moon But to return to what you 


told me juſt now; do there happen con- 
{1derable Changes to the Earth ? 

THERE is ſome Appearance, ſaid I, 
of ſuch a Thing. The Fables ſay, Her- 
cules with his Hands divided the two Moun- 
tains Calpe and Abila, which ſtood between 
Africk and Spain, and prevented the Courſe 
of the Ocean, and that the Sea immediate- 
ly ruſh'd in with Fory upon 2 
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and made the great Gulf call'd the Medi- 
terranean. Fables are not always entirely 
ſuch z but are Hiſtories of diſtant Times, 
tho* diſguis'd either by the Ignorance of 
People, or from the Love they have for 
Wonders; both which Weakneſſes Man» 
kind have been ſubject to of old. That 
Hercules with his Hands pull'd two Moun- 
tains aſunder is not very credible; but that 
in the Time of a certain Hercules, (for 
there _ oy - the . — the 
Oc s by an 
eg e 
ſtrong than the reſt, and forc'd a Way 
between Europe and Africk, I can believe 
without much Difficulty. Here then was a 
noble Spot which the Inhabitants of the 
Moon ſaw break out all/at once upon our 
Earth. For Seas, you know, M „al- 
ways look like Spots; at leaſt, it is the 
common Opinion that Sicily was ſeparated 
from Italy, and Cyprus from Syria; ſome- 
times, new Iflands alſo ſtart up in the 
dea; Earthquakes have ſunk ſome Moun- 
tains, and produc'd others, and chang' d 
the Courſe of Planets. Philoſophers make 
us afraid the Kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
ly, the Soil of which ſtands upon large 
ſubterraneous Vaults fill'd with Sulphur, 
ſhould one Day fall in, when the Vaults 
are unable to reſiſt the Fires which are 
within them, and which at prefent are 

| N 2 not 
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not diſcharg'd by ſuch Iſſues as Yeſivius 


and ina. Is not this enough to diverſi- 
fy the Spectacle we afford to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Moon ? [ks EIS 
I had much rather, cy'd the Counteſs, 
we ſhould tire them: with the ſame 
1 perpetually, than divert them by 
wallowing up Provinces. 
Fon ought I know, anſwer d I, there 
may have been ſeveral burnt up in Jupiter 
a little while ago. Provinces burnt up in 
Jupiter Certainly, Fe be, this would be 
a ſtrange Piece of News there. Very 
ſtrange, /aid I; there has been ſeen this 
Year in Jupiter a long Track of Light, 
much brighter than any other part of that 
Planet. We have had our Deluges; and 
perhaps in Jupiter they are liable to Con- 
lagrations. ow can we tell? Jupiter is 
ninety Times bigger than the Earth, and 
revolves round his own Axis in ten Hours ; 
whereas we are twenty-four Hours in re- 
volving; ſo that his Motion is 216 Times 
ſtronger than ours. In ſo violent a Rota- 
tion, may not the drier and more com- 
buſtible Parts catch Flame, as an Axeltree 
ſometimes, or an Arrow ſhot with extra- 
ordinary Force, takes fire? But be this as 
it will, this Light of Jupiter is not com- 
parable to another, which, in all Ap- 
pearance, is as antient as the World, and 
which however has never been ſeen. —4 
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does this Light do to hide it ſelf, ſaid foe? 
t muſt have a very particular Art for 
that. | * | $& 
Ir ſhews itſelf, anſwer'd I, only at the 
Twilights, which are generally ſtrong e- 
nough to hide it; or if they let it appear, 
either the Vapours of the Horizon ſmother 
it, or it is ſo ſcarcely perceivable, that un- 
leſs one obſerves very exactly, it is raken 
for the Twilight itſelf. But, in ſhort, for 
about theſe ſixteen V ears, it has been plain- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd, and has been the Enter- 
tainment of the Aſtronomers for ſome 
time, whible Curioſity wanted to be a- 
waken'd by ſomething new. 'The Diſco- 
new ſecondary Planets 
would not have touch'd them: They 
were not tranſported, for Inſtance, at the 
laſt two Moons of Saturn, as they had 
been at the Satellites or Moons of Jupi- 
ter; they were accuſtomed to all this: 
But now a Month before and after the 
Vernal Equinox, when the Sun is ſer, 
and the Twilight ſhut in, we ſce a certain 
whitiſh Light reſembling the Tail of a 
Comet. It is ſeen before Sun-riſe, and be- 
fore the Twilight about the Autumnal E- 
* 225 the Winter 8 in 
the Exeni id Morning at other Times, 
as I faids 1 is loſt in the Twilights which 
are too bright, and laſt too long; for they 
ſuppoſe it always ſubſifts, and in all Likes 
| N 3 lihood 
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lihood it does fo. They conjecture it a- 
riſes from a large Quantity of groſs Mat- 
ter which encompaſſes the Sun to a cer- 
tain Diſtance; that the greateſt Part of his 
Rays paſs thro” this Incloſure, and come 
to us in a ftrait Line; but ſome of them 
ſtriking upon the inner Surface of it, are 
tranſmitted down to us, and reach us ei- 
ther before the direct Rays have reach'd 
us in the Morning, or after they can no 
longer reach us in the Evening. As theſe re- 
flected Rays are darted from a greaterHeight 
than the Direct, they muſt conſequently 
be with us ſooner, and go flower away. 
Uyron this Foot I muſt retract what I 
told you, That the Moon could have no 
Twili hts for want of a groſs Air about 
her like the Earth. But this will be no 
loſs to her; her Twilights may ariſe from 
ſuch a Body of Air as ſurrounds the Sun, 
and which reflects the Rays upon ſuch 
places where the direct Beams cannot come. 
And mayn't this, ſaid the Counteſs, furniſh 
Twilights alſo for all the Planets, who 
will have no occafion to be each of them 
encompaſſed with ſuch a groſs Air, ſince 
this of the Sun alone may ſerve for all the 
Planets of the Vortex? I am ready to be- 
heve Nature, according to the Oeconomy 
I know ſhe affects, would employ no other 
Means. Notwithſtanding this Oeconom 
of hers, /aid I, there might be with * 
| \ : O0 
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to our Earth, two Cauſes of the Twilights; 
ir. cone of which, namely the groſs Air about 
the Sun, would be of very little uſe, and 
is only ſerve as an Object for the Curioſity 
of the Members of an Obſervatory. But 
to ſpeak freely; it is poſſible that the Earth 
alone ſends forth Vapours and Exhalations 
groſs enough to produce Twilights, and 
4 chat Nature ſaw it proper to provide by 
one general Means for the Neceſſities of 
all the other Planets, which are purer, if 
I may fay it, and whoſe Evaporations arc 
more ſubtile. Perhaps among all the In- 
habitants of the ſeveral Worlds in our Vor- 
tex, we are they who W * a groſs and 
heavy Air to breathe in. With what Con- 
| tempt would the Inhabitants of other Pla- 
nets look . if they knew this? 
Trry would be to blame, ſays the 
Counteſs; there is no reaſon to deſpiſe us 
for being encompaſs'd with a heavy Air, 
ſmce the Sun himſelf is in the ſame Con- 
dition. Pray is not this Air produc'd b 
certain Vapours, as you told me once,whic 
ſerve to break the firſt Force of the Rays, 
which might otherwiſe have been too vio- 
lent? J imagine the Sun may have a Veil 
drawn about him naturally, in order to 
make him proportion'd to our Uſes. In 
Truth, Madam, /aid I, you have ſtruck 
out the beginning of a Syſtem happily e- 
nough: You may — theſe Vapours 
4 


may 
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may produce a ſort of Showers, which 
may. fall upon the Sun to refreſh him, in 
the fame manner as we ſometimes throw 
Water upon a Fire when it is too fierce, 
There is nothing we ought not to Pre 
from the Dexterity of Nature; but ſhe 
has another kind of Dexterity wholly ſingu- 
lar, to hide herſelf from us, and we muſt 
not aſſure ourſelves too eaſily that we have 
found out her Manner of acting, or her 
Deſigns. In making new Diſcoveries, we 
out not be too haſty to reaſon, tho' we 
have always Inclination enough to do it; 
and true Philoſophers are like the Ele- 
phants, who, in marching, never ſet down 
a ſecond Foot to the Ground, till they have 
fixed the firſt ſure. I think this Compa- 
riſon, interrupted ſhe, the juſter, becauſe 
the Merit of neither of the Parties, the Ele- 
Phants and the Philoſophers, conſiſts in 
any outward Graces or Charms. I 
that we ſhould imitate the Warineſs of the 
one and the other; and if you will teach 
me ſome of the late Diſcoveries, I promiſe 

you not to make a Syſtem in haſte. 
| I have told you already, anſwer d J, all 
the News I know of the Heavens; and I 
belieye there are no freſher. I am mighty 
forry we have no Advices thence, as ſur- 
prog and marvellous as ſome Obſeryations 
read the other Day, in an Abridgment of 
the Annals of China, written in Latin, and 
bY | printed 
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printed a little while ago. There one may fee 
zthouſand Stars at a Time fall from the Sky 
into the Sea with a great Craſh, or elſe they 
ſolve and turn to Rain; and this has 
been ſeen more than once in Cbina. I have 
ſound this Obſervation in two ſeveral Times 
diſtant enough from each other, without 
reckoning a Star which travels towards the 
Eaſt, — burſts with a huge Report, like 
a Fuſee. It is pity theſe Sights are reſerv d 
only for China, and that our Countries ne- 
yer have a Share in them. Not long ſince, 
all our Philoſophers thought they had a 
Foundation in Experience, to maintai 
That the Heavens and all the Celeſti 
Bodies were incorruptible, and incapable 
of Change; and at the time, other 
—＋ in another Quarter of the World, 
law Stars melt down by thouſands. There 
is ſome Difference in this. But, /aid foe, 
have not I always heard the Chineſe were 
very great Aſtronomers? True, Madam 
but the Chineſe have the Advantage to be 
ſeparated from us by a large Space of Land, 
as the Greeks and Romans. are by a long 
Series of Ages; and all Diſtance has a 
right to impoſe upon us. In Truth, I 
am more and more uaded there 1s a 
certain Genius which has bitherto been 
confin'd within our Europe, or which, at 
leaſt, has extended very little beyond it. 
Perhaps it has not been permitted fo ſpread 
| itſe 
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itſelf over a great Tract of Country at : 
Time, and that ſome Fatality has ſet it 
ſuch narrow Bounds. Let us enjoy it, while 
we have it; the beſt of it is, that it dog 
not confine itſelf to the Sciences and 
Speculations,, but reaches with Succels 
even to Things entertaining and le, 
in which I queſtion whether any People 
have equall'd us. Theſe, Madam, are the 
Things you ought to employ yourſelf a- 
bout, and which ought to compoſe your 
Philoſophy... 17 


The End of the DISCOURSE 0 
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Concerning the 


HE whole Diſpute for Pre-emi- 

nence between the Antients and 
MModerns being well underſtood, 
bas this ſhort Iſſue, viz. to know 
whether the Trees which formerly grew 
in our Fields were larger than theſe of the 


preſent Time. If they were, Homer, Pla- 


to, Demoſthenes, cannot poſſibly be equall'din 
theſe later Ages; but if otherwiſe, TO. 

LET us explain this Paradox. the 
Antients had more Wit or Capacity than 
the Mod their Brains muſt have been 
better form'd, of ſtronger or of more de- 
licate Fibres; and fill'd with more. animal 


_ 
= - 


of this? Their Trees then muſt have 
been larger and more beautiful: For if 
„ Natute 


Spirits. But what could be the Cauſe 
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Nature at that time was younger and 
amore vigorous, Plants, as well as human 
Brains, muſt have ſhar'd of this Youth 
and Vigour. 1 
LET the Adorers of the Antients take 
care what they ſay, when they tell u, 
T hey are the Sources of good Taſte and 
Reaſon, and the Luminaries deſtin'd to 
give Light to all Mankind : That nobody 
has Wit or Judgment, but in proportion 
to his Veneration for them; that Nature WI, 
has exhauſted herſelf in — that ; 
t Originals: For, in Truth, t e 
them of a Species different Se and ! 
TD 
f 
l 


Philoſophy does by no means agree with 
all thoſe fine Expreſſions. Nature has 
'between her Hands a Kind of Clay, which 
is always the ſame, which ſhe forms and 
reforms into a thouſand Shapes, and of 
which ſhe makes Men, and Beaſts, and 
Plants: And tis ridiculous to fancy that 
ſhe compos'd Plato, Demoſthenes, or Ho- 
mer of a finer Mold, or better Prepar's 
than the Philoſophers, Orators, and Poets 
of the preſent Time. For, though our 
Minds are immaterial, I regard here only 
their Union with the Brain, which is ma- 
terial, and which, according to its various 
Diſpoſitions, produces all the Difference 
between them. 75 
Bor, though the Trees of all Ages 
may have been equal, thoſe of all Coun- 
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ries are not; and this too makes a Diffe- 
rnce among the Wits of Men. Diffe- 
ent Ideas are like Plants or Flowers, which 
o not equally flouriſh in all Climates. 
ag” 2 pray; po _—_— = _ 
r the onin the Eg yptians 
* for their 2 e _ * with- 
out trave 10 a csy 
which my. grow here G kindly ® in 
[taly, are a Proof that Haly has a Turn 
of Wit, which cannot exactly be match'd 
n France. It is certain, that by the En- 
chainment and reciprocal Dependance 
which there is among all Parts of the 
naterial World, the Difference of Cli- 
nates, which ſhews'itſelf in Plants, ought 
in like manner to extend to human Brains, 
nd have ſome Effect on them too. i 
How EVE R, this Effect is not ſo 
— or ſenſible, becauſe Art and Culture 
ave more power upon the Brains of Men 
than upon Earth, which is of a Mat- 
ter more hard and untractable. Thus the 
Thoughts of ſome Countries may more 
eaſily be tranſplanted into others than their 
Trees and Fruit; and it will not be ſo 


difficult for us to take the alias Ge- 
ngs, as to raiſe the ta» . 


mus in our Writ! 
lan Oranges. | 
AND, though it is commonly ſaid, that 
there's a greater Diverſity among Wits 
than Faces, I am not very ſure tis _ 
| or 
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For Faces, by ſtedfaſtly regarding one an- 
other, do — take — 22 — 5 
as Wits may by mutual Commerce. Thus 
Wits, which are naturally as different 
as Faces, are brought not to differ ſo 
much. 428? | . 
Tux Facility which Wits have of for- 
ns themſelves one by another, is the 
Cauſe that People do not always retain 
the original Turn which they deny'd from 
their own Climate. The Study of Gre- 
cian Books proportionably works in us 
the ſame t as if we marry'd none 
but Greek Women. Tis certain, that 
by ſuch frequent Alliances, the Blood of 
Greece and that of France would alter, and 
that the particular Look of each Nation 
wound be a little chang'd, 4 © rH 
. BESIDES, as tis impoſſible to j 
what are the moſt fayourable 2 = 
Wit, but that they have, in all appear- 
ance, Advantages and Diſadvantages which 
counterbalance each other; and that thoſe 
Which naturally give more Vivacity, give 
leſs Juſtneſs, S.., ſo of the reſt ; it fol- 
peter 2 EE 1 of I 
ought to r nothing, provided t 
Wits are equally — ho At moſt, 
one might imagine that the Torrid-Zone, 
and the two Frozen, are not very proper 


for the Sciences. As yet they have not 


paſs'd Egypt and Mauritania on cn 
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1 

and Sweden on the other. Perhaps, it 
has been only by chance that they have 
confin'd themſelves between Mount Atlas 
and the Baltick Sea. Nobody knows cer- 
tainly that theſe are the Bounds which 
Nature has fix'd to them, and whether 
we may not hope to ſee, at ſome time or 
other, great Authors among the Laplan- 
ders or the Negroes. 
 B However it be, this ſeems to me 
to be the whole Matter of the grand 
BE Queſtion concerning the Antients and the 
Moderns. Ages make no natural Diffe- 
rence between Men: The Climate of 
Creece or [taly and that of France, are too 
near to create any ſenſible Difference be- 
tween the Greeks or Latins, and the French; 
or when they do create anys 'twould be 
caly to efface it: And, in ſhort, this Dif- 
ference would be no more to their Ad- 
vantage than to ours. It follows then 
that we are all upon an Equality, An- 
tients and Moderns, Greeks, Latins, and 
French. B 

I will not be anſwerable that this Rea- 
foning ſhall appear concluſive to all the 
Word If I had employ'd great Flights 
of Eloquence, and oppos'd Paſſages in 
Hiſtory which favour the Moderns, to 
others which ſavour the Antients; if I 
had treated thoſe like Pedants, who treat 
us like Ignorants or ſuperficial W its, an 
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according to the eſtabliſh'd Law among 
the Learned, had repay'd Injury for In- 
jury to the Favourers of Antiquity, my 
Arguments would poſſibly have beta bet- 
ter lik d. But, in my opinion, this were 
to make the Cauſe endleſs, and after a 
* great many choice Declamations on each 
tide, twould ſurprize one to find that no- 
thing were determin' d. The ſhorteſt way 
theretore, I thought, would be to have 
recourſe to Natural Philoſophy , which 
'alone has the Secret of abridging thoſe 
Controverſies, which Rhetorick renders 
m——_ | 
Ap thus, for example, after one is 
convinc'd of the natural Equality between 
the Anticnts and the Moderns, there re- 
mains no Difficulty: But one ſees plainly 
that all the Differences, whatever they 
are, muſt certainly be caus'd by foreign 
Circumſtances, ſuch as Times, Govern- 
ments, and the State of Affairs. in general. 
THE Antients have invented every 
wing (*Tis upon this their Partiſans tri- 
umph) and therefore they had Wit in a 
much greater Proportion than we. Not 
at all. But they had Wit before us: 
True. Vet they might as well boaſt that 
they have drank firſt of our Rivers, and 
inſult us for being forc'd to drink only 
their Leavings. Had we been in their 
Place, we ſhould have invented; = 
| | they 
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they in ours they would have improv'd 
our lnventions: And this is all the migh- 
ty M cnet 2 ä 


I ſpeak not here of Inventions which 
have been purely owing to Chance, and 
of which one might, if he pleas'd, make 
2 Merit to the moſt ſtupify d Blockhead 
on Earth: I mean only ſuch as require 
ſome Thought and Effort of Mind. "Tis 
certain that the meaneſt of this kind have 
been reſerv'd only for extraordinary Ge- 
nius's, and that the moiſt that Archimedes 
could have done in the Infancy of - the 
World, would have been to invent the 
Plough : But place him in another Age, 
and he fires the Roman Navy with Glas- 
ſes; if that, by the way, be not a Fable. 

Ir a Man were inclin'd to flouriſh on 
the Subject, he might maintain in honour 
of the Moderns, that the Wit of Man 
need not be much ftrain'd for the firſt 
Diſcoveries, to which Nature itfelf ſeems. 
to guide us; but that it requires a greater 
Effort to add ſomething: And the greater 
yet, by how much the more has been 
added already, becauſe the Matter is more 
exhauſted; and what remains to be dif-- 
cover'd, lies deeper from the View. The- 
Admirers of Antiquity would not poſſibly 
have negle&ed ſuch a Reaſoning as this, if it 
had favour'd their Party. But I will own, 
however, that I think it has not ſufficient 
Solidity. Qz. T8. 
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T's true, that to improve upon Diſ- 
coveries, does often require a greater Ef- 
fort of Mind, than to have made them 
firſt: But, at the ſame time, we find leſs 
Difficulty for this Effort. The Mind is 
already enlighten'd by theſe very Diſco- 
veries which it has before its View; we 
have the Eyes of others added to our own; 
and if we ſurpaſs the firſt Inventor, tis 
by his own Aſſiſtance: So that he has 
always his ſhare in the honour of our 
Work; and if he withdrew that which 
belongs to him, there would not be more 
remaining to us than to him. 

I carry the equitable Part fo far on this 
Head, that I allow the Antients for eve 
thing poſſible, even for a World of falſe 
Views and bad Reaſonings they have fal- 
len'into, and fooliſh things they have ſaid. 
Such is our Condition, that 'tis not per- 
mitted us at once to arrive at any thi 
reaſonable, be it on what Subject it will: 
We muſt firſt be forc'd to wander a long 
time, and paſs through many forts of Er- 
rors, and ſeveral degrees of Impertinence. 
It would have been always eaſy, one 
would think, to find out that the whole 
Legerdemain of Nature conſiſts in the 
Figure and - Motion of Bodies: And yet 
be ore thus much could be attained, there 
wa: a Neceſſity of trying Plato's Ideas, 
H5thagoras's Numbers, Ariſtetlè's Quali- 
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ties; and when all this was found to be 
falſe, the World was forc'd upon the true 
Syſtem. Forc'd, I ſay; for indeed there 
was no other left; and this ſeems to have 
been withſtood as long as poſhble. We 
are oblig'd to the Antients for having ex- 
hauſted the falſe Ideas as much as they 
could. There was a Neceſſity to pay that 
Fine to Error and Ignorance which they 
have done; and we ought not to be 
wanting in our Acknowledgments to thoſe 
who have acquitted us from it. 

Tris is the Caſe in ſeveral Matters, 
on which there are a great many Imper- 
tinencies, which we ſhould have ſaid, if 
they had not been ſaid before, and in a 
manner taken away from us. And yet 
hey are MY 11 ſometimes 2 
a ſhift to lay hold of them again, | 
becauſe they have not lee (fo = 4 
peated as they muſt be. Thus, being aſ- 
liſted by the Views of the Antients, and 


even by their Faults 3 tis not "= 11 
nd them. IT 


ſtrange we. ſnould go beyo 


we only equall'd them, we muſt be of a 
very inferior Make to theirs; we muſt be 


ſcarcely Men as they were. 

IN the mean time, that the Moderns 
may be able always to excel the Antients, 
tis neceſſary the Subject be of ſuch a 
Nature, as will admit of this. Eloquence 
and Poetry require a certain Nu of 

Views 
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Views leſs extended than the other Arts, 
and which depend chiefly on the Viva- 
city of the Imagination. Now' Men in 
a Ages may have amaſs'd a conſide- 
rable Number of Views; and the Viva- 
city of the Imagination has no need of a 
long Train of Experiences, nor of a great 
many Rules to form it to all the Perfec- 
tion 'tis capable of. But Natural Philo- 
ſophy, Phyſick, and Mathematicks, are 
compos'd of an infinite Number of Views, 
and depend on the Juſtneſs of Reaſoning, 
which ripens by very flow degrees, and 
is always improving. Beſides, tis often 
neceſſary that theſe Arts be aſſiſted by 
Experiments which Chance makes, and 
does not carry to the propos'd Point. Tis 
evident that all this is endleſs, and that 
the laſt Phyſicians or Mathematicians 
muſt naturally be the moſt accompliſh'd. 

AND, in effect, tis certain that the 
principal Part in Philoſophy, and the man- 
ner of Reaſoning, which from thence 
extends to every thing elſe, has been 
brought to a great Perfection in this Age. 
I very much queſtion whether the Ma- 
jority will aſſent to the Remark I am 
going to make; yet Iam refolv'd to make 
it for the fake of thoſe who are Judges 
of Reaſoning : And I may boaſt too that 
tis no ſmall Courage, for the fake of 
Truth, to ſtand the Cenſure of all — 
| Ic 
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reſt, who are no contemptible Number. 
Let the Subject be what it will, the An- 
tients are too apt to be uncorrect in their 
Reaſoning. Slight Agreem little Si- 
militudes, trifling Fancies, rambling and 
confus'd Harangues paſs with them for 
Proofs ; ſo that to prove, coſts them no- 
thing. But what an Antient would de- 
monſtrate in play, would be a Task to 
make a poor Modern ſweat; for how ſe- 
vere are we now upon Reaſonings? We 
require them to be intelligible, juſt, con- 
cluſive. We have the Malice to unravel 
the leaſt Equivocation either of Thought 
or Expreſſion, and the Boldneſs to con- 
demn the moſt ingenious Turn in the 
World, if it does not reach the Matter. 
Before Deſcartes appear'd, People reaſon'd 
much more commodiouſly z and 'twas 
happy for preceding Ages, that they had 
not chis an to diſturb them. It was he, 
as far as I can judge, that brought in this 
new Method of Reafoning, much more 
valuable 'than his Philoſophy, of which a 
great Part is found to be falſe or uncer- 
tain, even according to the Rules he him- 
{elf has taught us. In fine, there reigns 
in all our valuable Writings, not only of 
Philoſophy and Mathematicks, but like- 
wiſe of Divinity, Morality, and Criticiſm, 
ſuch a ſtrict Juſtneſs as till now was very 
little known, if at all. 


I am 
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I am perſuaded too, that this will be 
adyanc'd yet further. We have not left 
. daſhing our beſt Writings yet with a lit- 
tle of the old way of Reaſoning : But we 
ſhall be Antients hereafter ; and will it not 
be juſt that our Poſterity in turn ſhould 
amend and outdo us, eſpecially in the man- 
ner of Reaſoning? which is a Science by 
itſelf, and the moſt difficult too, tho? the 
leaſt cultivated of all. | 

As for Eloquence and Poetry, which 
are the chief Points in Diſpute between 
the Antients and Moderns, tho' they are 
not in themſelves of great Importance, yet 
I think the Antients may have had the 
Power to attain the P ion of em, be- 
cauſe, as I ſaid, it may be attain'd in few 
Ages; and how many were ſufficient for 
it, I don't preciſely know. The Greeks 
and Latins, I ſay, might have been excel- 
lent Poets and Orators ; but the Queſtion 
is, whether they have been ſo. To clear 
this, would be to enter into an Enqui 
which were endleſs, and which, were it 
ever ſo juſt and exact, would never 1 
the Favourers of Antiquity. For whic 
way ſhall they be — with? They 
are reſoly'd to forgive their Antients every 
Thing; nay, to admire them in every 
Thing. This is particularly the Humour 
of Commentators, the moſt he kw uct 
Sect of all the Worſhippers of Anti 


nt uity. 
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How happy would our greateſt Beautics 
think themſelves, if they could infpire 
their Lovers with as ſtrong and tender 4 
Paſſion, as that with which a Greek or Latin 
Author. inſpires his enamour'd Interpreter ? 

Yer I will venture to ſay ſomething 
more particular concerning the Eloquence 
and P of the Antients 5 not that I 
am inſenſible of the Danger of declaring 
one's ſelf; but becauſe I fancy that my 
ſmall Authority, and the little Regard 
which will perhaps be paid to my Pi. 
nions, leave me at full Liberty to ſay what 
1 pleaſe. I think, Eloquence has been 
carry d to a greater Height among the An- 
tients, than Poetry, and that Demoſthenes 
and Cicero are more in their kind, 
than Homer and Virgil in theirs z and that 
for a very natural Reaſon. Eloquence was 
a Recommendation to every T in the 
Greek and Roman Republicks; and it was 
as fortunate to be born with a Genius for 
ſpeaking well, as it would be now to be born 
worth ſome Thouſands a Year. Poetry, 
on the contrary, was worth nothing; it 
would turn to no Account; and it has been 
always the fame, in all kinds of Govern- 
ments. It is a Misfortune that ſeems in- 
ſeparable from it. I think- too, that both 
in Poetry and Eloquence, the Greets, muſt. 
ield to the Romans; excepting in one 
ind of Poetry, I my Tragedy, in * 


.< 
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the Romans have nothing that can diſ 
with the Greets. According to my particu» 


lar Taſte, Cicero is ſuperior to Demoſthenes, 
Virgil to Theocritus and Homer, Horace to 


Pindar, and Titus Livius and Tacitus to all 


the Greek Hiſtorians. 

Tr1s Order, according to the Hypo- 
theſis we have laid down, 1s very natural. 

| kt LN" = * in _ to 
the Ce, ut as Eloquence 
are pretty much limited, there muſt bibs 
been a Time when they were to 
the higheſt Perfection; and the Time, I 
take it, for Eloquence and Hiſtory, was 
the age of Auguſtus Ceſar. I — no I- 
dea of any Thang ſuperior to Cicero and 
Tita Liviis: Not that they are without 
their Faults ; but I believe it impoſlible to 
have fewer Faults, with ſo great Excellen- 
cies; and every one knows, that there is 
no other way in which we can afcribe any 
Perfection to Mankind. 
Tux moſt beautiful Verſification in the 
World, i is that of Virgil; and yet it would 
not haye been ani perhaps, if he had 


2 _— La to have retouch'd it. There 

any parts of the Eutid, which: . 

| PEI moſt exquiſite and find'd - 
eauty, and which I believe will never be 


. As for the Diſpoſition of the 


Pom! in general, the Manner of bringing 


about the ny and managing the 47 
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porn Surprizes, the Nobleneſs of the 
hara&ers, and Variety of the Incidents, 
I ſhall not wonder if I ſhould ſee Virgil 
excell'd; and our Romances, which are 
Poems in Proſe, have already ſhewn us, 
that it is poſſible. 

I do not intend to enter into a farther 
Detail bf Criticiſm on this Head; I would 
only ſhew, that ſince the Antients may poſ- 
fibly have arriv'd to the greateſt Perfec- 
tion in certain Things, or may not, we 
ought, when we examine whether they have 
actually arriv'd to that Perfection, or no? to 
have no reſpect for their ames, no 
Indulgence for their Faults, but to treat 
them, in ſhort, as if they were Moderns. 
We ſhould be able to hear or fay, with- 
out any ſoftning, that ſuch a Thing is an 
Impertinence in Homer or Pindar; we 
ſhould have the — to believe, that 
mortal Eyes may ſpy Faults in theſe great 
Genius's. We ſhould be able to ſuffer 
Demoſthenes and Cicero to be compar'd to 
ſome Perſon with a modern Name, and per- 
haps not of the firſt Rank. How great and 
prodigious an Effort of Reaſon! 

Uyron this Occaſion, one cannot help 
laughing at the fantaſtical Humour of Man- 
kind. Prejudice for Prejudice, it would 
be more reaſonable certainly to entertain 
them in favour of the Moderns than of the 
Antients. The Moderns are Moderns, and 

P 2 | naturally 
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naturally gd to out-do the Antients. 
This Prep 

have ſome Foundation. On the contrary, 
what are the Grounds of that we hn 
the Antients? Their Names, which ſound 
better in our Ears, becauſe they are Greek 
or Latin; the Reputation they had of be- 
ing the Chief of their Age, which was 
true for their Age only; the Number of 
their Admirers, which is very great, as 
having had time to encreaſe in a long 


Courſe of Years: All this conſider'd, it. 


were more juſt that we ſhould be prepoſ- 
ſels'd in Favour of the Moderns. But 
Mankind, not. content to abandon Rea- 
ſon for Prejudices, often chuſe ſuch as are 
the moſt oppoſite to Reaſon, that can be. 
Wu we ſhall have found that the 
Antients have arriv'd to the Point of Per- 
fection in any thing, let us content our 
ſelves to ſay, they cannot be excell'd ; but 
let us not ſay, they cannot be equall'd; a 
manner of ſpeaking ſo common amo 
their Admirers. W.hy ſhould we noteq 
them? As we are Men, we have always a 
Right to pretend to it. Is it not pleaſant 
enough, that we ſhould want Courage up- 
on this Point, and that we, who have of- 
ten ſo abſurd a Vanity on other Occaſions, 
ſhould ſometimes be capable of an Humi- 
lity no leſs abſurd? It is decreed, it ſeems, 
that we muſt be ridiculous every way, and 
ſometimes even in Contraries. N- 


eſſion in their Favour, would 
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NAr u RR remembers, no doubt, how 
ſhe form'd the Heads of Cicero and Titus 
Livius. She produces in all Ages, ſome 
that are capable of being Great Men; but 
thoſe Ages do not always permit them to 
exert their Talents. The Inundation of 
barbarous Nations; Governments, either 
abſolutely oppoſite, or little favourable to 
the Arts — Sciences; Prejudices and 
Fancies, which may take a thouſand dif- 
ferent Forms, ſuch as the Superſtition 
they have in China for dead Bodies, which 
prevents their making any Diſſections; and 
univerſal Wars, often eſtabliſh'd, and for 
a long time Ignorance and a bad Taſte: 
Add to this, all the various Diſpoſitions 
of particular Fortunes and Conditions, and 
you will eaſily apprehend how Nature ſows 
in vain Ciceros and Virgils in the World, 
and how mm it is that they come up to 
ood. Tis faid, that Heaven when it 
—— t Kings, forms at the ſame time 
eat om, to ſing their Praiſes, and | 
iſtorians to record their Actions. Thus 
fr it is true, that in all times the Hiſtorians 
and Poets are ready, and that Princes need 

only reſolve to employ thnem. 
| : T = wt es — 11g 
that of Auguſtus, ve ours, 
have ume che Partiſans of Anti uity 
with the moſt plauſible of all their Rea- 
ſonings. From whence is it, ſay they, 
3. --. 


* 
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that theſe Ages have been ſo ſtupid 
and i ——_— ? Certainly it 1115 — 
Greek and Latin Authors were not under- 
ſtood, or read; but from the moment that 
Mankind plac'd before their Eyes theſe 
excellent Models, Reaſon, and a good 
Taſte began to revive, This is true, and 
ct proves nothing. Suppoſe a Man who 
ad made a good Beginiung in the Scien- 
ces and polite ing, ſhould have fallen 
into a Diſtemper, which had made him 
— them; would it be reaſonable to 
ſay he was become incapable of them? No, 
he might recover them by beginning again 
with the firſt Elements. Gr if any Medicine 
ſhould at once reſtore his Memory, his 
Task would be the ſhorter ; he would find 
himſelf in Poſſeſſion again of all that he 
knew before, and would have nothing to 
do but to go on where he left off. The ſtu- 
dying of the Antients has diſſipated the Ig- 
norance and Barbarity of former Ages. I 
believe it. It gives us at once juſt and ele- 
t Ideas, which we ſhould have been a 
ong time in forming byourſelves, but which 
we ſhould have form'd at laſt, without the 
help of the Greeks and Latius, if we had in- 
duſtriouſly ſearch'd after them. And whence 
ſhould we have had them? Why, from the 
ſame Source from which the Antients had 
them. The Antients before they became 


poſſeſs'd of them, trifled for a long time. 
wo n 
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Tur Compariſon we have juſt now 
made of the Men of all Ages to one Man, 
may be farther ex through the 
whole preſent Queſtion concerning the 
Antients and the Moderns. A good Ca- 
pacity cultivated, is in a manner a Com» 
poſition of all the Capacities of former 
Ages: It is the ſame Capacity, cultivated 
through all that Time. Thus, this a 
verſal Man, who has liv'd from the b 
ginning of the World to this Day, has 
paſs'd through his Childhood, which was 
wholly taken up with the moſt pre 
Neceflities of Life; his Youth, in whic 
he ſucceeded well enough in the Studies 
of Fancy, ſuch as Poetry and Eloquence, 
and in which he likewiſe to reaſon, 
but with more Fire than Solidity: And 
he is now arriv'd at his Age of Manhood, 
in which he reaſons with more Force 
and has more Light chan ever; but would 
make much greater Advances, if War, 
and the Love of Arms had not too much 
engag'd his Purſuits, and. given him for 
too long a time a Contempt of Learning, 
to which, however, he is at laſt re- 
turn'd. 
'Tis pity a Compariſon, which ſets 
out ſo ſmoothly, cannot be carry'd o 
farther. But it muſt be own'd that this 
Man of all Ages will never be old. He 
will be always equally capable of Improve: 
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ments proper to Youth, and more of 
ſuch as are agreeable to Manhood : Thar 
is to ſay, (to quit the — Mankind 
will never decline, and the Views and 
| Diſcoveries of all Men of Capacity will 
be added to the common Stock, as they 
ſhall ſucceed one another. 55 

'Tr1s Stock, which encreaſes daily, 
of Views we ought to follow, and Rules 
we ought to iſe, augments perpetu- 
ally the Difficulty of he fovena) Kinds of 
Arts and Sciences : But, on the other 
hand, new Facilities arife to balance thoſe 
Difficulties. I will explain my ſelf by 
Examples. In Homer's Time, twas next 
to a Miracle, that a Man ſhould be able 
to mould his Diſcourſe into Feet and 
Numbers, with Syllables long and ſhort, 
and at the ſame. time produce any thing 
of good Senfe. Poets, therefore, were 
allow'd endleſs Licences, and the Age 
Was happy enough in having any ſuch 
thing as Verſe. Homer might, in the 
fame Line, ſpeak five different Langua- 
ges; he might uſe the Dorick Dialect, 
when the Jonict would not fit his pur- 
"Poſe; or, in default of both, he might 
n the Attict, the olict, or com- 
mon Speech: That is to ſay, he might 
ſpeak the Language of Picardy, Ga/cony, 
Normandy, Britony, and common French, 

' at” one and the ſame time. He might 
| ſtretch 
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ftretch out a Word by the Addition of 
a Syllable, if it were too ſhortz or cur- 
tail it, if too long, and nobody would 
have any thing to object: And this Jar- 
gon of Languages, this motley Collection 
of Words metamorphos'd and disfigur'd, 
was the Language of the Gods, as well 
it might; for 'tis certain it was not the 
Language of Men. By d the World 
ſaw the Ridiculouſneſs of theſe Liberties 
granted to Poets. They were therefore 
retrench'd, one after another, and at pre- 
ſent the Poets find themſelves quite ſtrip- 
ped of their antient Privileges, and re- 
duc'd to the Neceſſity of ſpeaking natu- 
rally. This, one would think, ſhould 
have almoſt ſpoil'd the Trade, or, at leaſt, 
very much encreas'd the Difficulty of 
making Verſes ;. but it has not: For the 
Mind 1s now enrich'd with an infinite 
- Stock of Poetical Ideas, which have been 
furniſh'd by the Antients. We have their 
Works in our hands, and are guided by 
a great Number of Rules and Reflections, 
which have been made upon the Art: 
And as theſe were wanting to Homer, he 
has juſtly'been allow'd for that Want in 
all the Lied indulg'd to him. In the 
mean time, I believe, to ſpeak-the truth, 
that his Condition of the two was better 
than ours. There is no Exactneſs in Com- 
penſations of this Nature. : 

HR 
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THE Mathematicks and Natural Phi- 
loſophy are Sciences, which encreas'd, 
like a Load, upon the Learned, till they 
Have been forc'd at laſt to throw it off: 
But the Methods in the mean time are 
multiply'd. The fame Capacity that 
brings Things to Perfection, by adding 
new Diſcoverics, improves at the ſame 
time the manner of Learning, by making 

it ſhorter, and furniſhes new means of 
mnt ey rant the new Extenſion it gives 
to the Sciences. A Philoſopher of this 
Age is, in reſpect of Learning, ten times 
a Philoſopher of the Age of Auguſtus ; 
but then he has ten times more Hel 
and Adyantages to become that Philo- 
ſopher. 1%; 

Ix I were to draw a Picture of Na- 
ture, I would repreſent her like Juſtice, 
with a Balance in her Hand, to fignity 
that ſhe employs it in dividing to her 
Sons their ſeveral Portions; and that for 
the moſt part ſhe makes pretty near an 
equal Weight in what ſhe diſtributes to 

ankind ; Happineſs, Capacity, the Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages of their dif- 
ferent Conditions ; the Facilities and Dit- 
ficulties which regard Matters of Wit 
and Learning. | 

By virtue of thoſe Compenſations we 

- may hope the Ages to come will admire 
-us to an Extrayagance, in amends * —. 

- 
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little Regard which is paid us in our own 
Age. Future Criticks will perhaps ſtudy 
hard to find out in our Writings Beauties 
we never deſign d: On the other h 

Faults which are not to be defended, 

which the Author himſelf would now give 
up, may meet with Advocates of an in- 
vincible Courage. Heaven knows with 


what Scorn, in compariſon of us, th 
will treat the t Wits and Genius's 5 


Obſervers ! | 
I might extend the Prophecy much fur- 


ther. The Time has been when the La- 
tins were Moderns; and then the Com- 

laint was of the Infatuation the World 

ad for the Greeks, who were Antients to 
them. The Diſtance of Time between 
thoſe Competitors diſappears to us, who 
are at ſo much a greater diſtance. They 
are both Antients to us; and we make no 


Difficulty of preferring ordinarily the La- 


tins to the Greeks, becauſe there is no hurt 
done, in a victory of the Antients over 
the Antients. But it would be of the 
moſt terrible Conſequences, if it were a 
Victory of the Moderns over the Antients. 


I Let 
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Let us have patience, and by a long Suc- 
ceſſion of Ages, we ſhall become, as it 
were, Cotemporaries with the Greeks and 
Latins. And when we are thus all An- 
tients, it is eaſy to foreſee that there will 
be no Scruple in giving us, in many 
Things, the Preference. The beſt Works 
of Sophocles, —_— Ariſtophanes, will 
ſcarcely ſtand before the Cinna, Horace, 
Ariane, the Miſantrope, and many other 
Tragedies and Comedies written at a good 
time; for, indeed, to ſpeak impartaally, 
it muſt be own'd that good Time has 
been paſt for ſome Years. I do not think 
T heagenes and Chariclea, Clitophon and Leu- 
cippe will ever be compar'd to the Cyrus, 
Aſtrea, Zayde, or the Princeſs of Cleves. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the newer kinds 
of Writing, as Letters of Love and Gal- 
lantry, Tales, Opera's, and the like; each 
of which kinds bas furniſh'd us with ſome + 
excellent Author, to whom Antiquity has 
nothing to ſet in oppoſition, and who 
will not perhaps be ſurpaſs'd 'by Poſte- 
rity. If we were only to inſtance in Songs, 
(a ſort of Writings which perhaps my 
be loſt, and to which no body pays muc 
Regard) it is certain we have a prodi- 
ious Number of them, full of Wit and 
pirit; and ſuch as I will venture to fay, 
if they had been known to Anacrewn, he 
would have ſung oftner than his own. 


_ We 
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We ſee, by a great variety of Poetical 
Writings, "hat the Verſification is ca- 
pable at preſent of as much Dignity, and 
at the ſame time of more Juſtneſs and Ex- 
actneſs than ever. I have deſign d to a- 
void entring into Particulars; therefore 
I will not undertake to diſplay at large 
our Riches. But I am convinc'd we are 
in the condition of ſome wealthy Lords, 
who do not keep always an exact Regi- 
ſter of their Goods, and have more Poſ- 
ſeſſions than they think of. | 

Ip the Great Men of the preſent Age, 
had any Charity for Poſterity, they woul 
adviſe it not to admire them too much, 
and to aſpire always at leaſt to equal them. 
Nothing ſo much ſtops the Progreſs of 
Arts; nothing checks the Wit of Man 
ſo much as an exceſſive Admiration of 
the Antients. Becauſe the World has hap- 
pen'd to be blindly devoted to the Au« 


thority of Ariſtotle, and has ſought for 
Truth only in his dark and enigmatical 


Writings, and not in Nature itſelf, Phi- 
loſophy has not only made no adyance- 
ment, but was ſunk into the Depths of a 
pedantick Jargon, and unintelligible Ide- 
as; from whence it has coſt the greateſt 


pains imaginable to. ſet her free. Arifto- 


zie has never made one true Philoſopher 
but he has ſpoil'd many a Genius capable 
of making one, if left to it {elf * 


| 
| 
| 
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the miſchief is, that ſuch a whimſical 
Prepoſſeſſion being once eſtabliſh'd among 
Men, continues for a long time. It re- 
quires whole A 75 to recover out of it, 
even after the Folly of it is known. If 
the World ſhould in like manner run mad 
after Deſcartes, and place him in the room 
of Axiſtotle, this too would be attended 
with almoſt the ſame Inconvenience. 

IN the mean time, to ſpeak the whole 
Truth, it is by no means certaln that 
Poſterity will allow us the Merit of the 
two or three thouſand Vears diſtance, 
which may be one Day between us and 
them, as we do at preſent to the Greeks - 
and Latin,. We have all the Symptoms 
in the World to make us believe that 
Reaſon will improve, and that People will 
be generally diſabus d, and freed from 
their great Prejudice in favour of Anti- 

uity. Perhaps it may not laſt much 
nc perhaps, too, as it now ſtands, 
we may admire the Antients without gain- 
ing any thing by it to ourſelves hereafter, 
or ever being admir'd on the ſame foot 
an our turn. 2 5 : | arg 
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